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Floor Action 





FILIBUSTER BEGINS ON CIVIL RIGHTS PROPOSALS 


In its third week, Senate consideration of civil rights 
proposals developed into a full-blown filibuster as the 
leadership called an around-the-clock session broken by 
a 15-minute recess March 2. By the end of the week, 
maneuvers to find points of compromise between civil 
rights proponents themselves and between Northerners 
and Southerners were underway. Meanwhile, almost all 
committee activities were suspended. (Weekly Report p. 
293) 

For a history of filibuster and cloture rules, see p. 
337; for a summary of progress in desegregation see p. 
340; for Supreme Court decision on 1957 Act, see p. 334. 

In a 67-10 roli-call vote, the Senate Feb. 26 endorsed 
Majority Leader Lyndon B, Johnson’s (D Texas) plans for 


an around-the-clock session, beginning Feb. 29, (For 
voting on this and other civil rights roll calls, see charts 
p. 373-74.) 


As the around-the-clock session began Feb. 29 the 
Southerners, divided into three teams, consumed time 
with lengthy speeches, quorum calls at all hours, numer- 
ous roll-call votes on procedural motions, complicated 
parliamentary inquiries about hypothetical situations, and 
lengthy questions to the speaker designed to provide him 
some respite. The 18 Senators participating represented 
Ala., Ark., Fla., Ga., La., Miss., N.C., S.C. and Va. 

The first substantive vote taken was when the Senate 
March 2, by a 65-7 roll-call vote, agreed to a motion by 
Johnson to table an amendment offered by Sen. Russell 
Long (D La.)tothe first sectionof the Administration bill. 
It would have specified that the provision to make obstruc- 
tion of a court’s school desegregation order a crime 
could not be construed to prevent freedom of speech in 
advocating separation of the races or legal resistance to 
‘forcible integration.”’ 

The Southerners’ speeches, which held almost en- 
tirely to the subject of civil rights, concerned such points 
as: racial violence in the North; voting apathy among 
Negroes; the ‘‘integrationist’’ Supreme Court; claims that 
Northern newspapers were distorting the real issues; and 
the current rash of sit-down strikes by Negroes protest- 
ing segregation at lunch couuters. The strikes began 
Feb, 1 in Greensboro, N.C., and spread throughout the 
South and to Northern chain stores maintaining segregated 
facilities in the South. Sen. Richard B. Russell (D Ga.) 
Feb. 27 said the strikes were ‘‘undoubtedly directed from 
outside the South’’ by people who ‘‘were very anxious to 
start a race riot of terrible proportions.”’ 


Delaying Tactics 


The Southerners’ delaying tactics focused attention 
on the use of quorum calls, and efforts to adjourn the 
Senate, as parliamentary devices to aid the filibuster. 
To offset the exhaustion of an around-the-clock session, 
Southerners countered with quorum calls at all hours, 
and cots were placed in Senate offices to enable Members 
to nap nearby until they were called to the floor. 


Frequent quorum calls are an effective device for 
consuming time and catching breath. The Senate cannot 
conduct business unless more than half of its members 
(at least 51 Senators) are present, but under ordinary 
circumstances, the Senate usually assumes the presence 
of a quorum. However, it isthe prerogative of any Sena- 
tor, if he can get the floor, to initiate the calling of the 
roll by stating: ‘‘I suggest the absence of a quorum.,’’ 
Unless the quorum call is rescinded, the Senate Clerk 
calls the name of each Senator. Often, Members enter 
the Senate Chamber just long enough to answer to their 
names and then leave, but they are considered present 
thereafter. 

Quorum calls take, at a minimum, about 15 minutes 
to complete but have run for as long as one hour and 22 
minutes during the current filibuster. This not only pro- 
vides respite for Southern orators but also places the 
burden on Northerners tobe present insufficient numbers 
to avoid adjournment. During the quorum calls at night 
most of the Southerners stayed away from the Senate. 

When a quorum is not present, the Senate must either 
idjourn or direct the Sergeant at Arms to request the 
attendance of absent Senators. (See p. 339) Southerners 
would prefer that the Senate adjourn because after an 
adjournment the Senate begins new legislative day. 

On each new legislative day, the Journal from the 
preceding day must be read unless, by unanimous con- 
sent, it is dispensed with. Insisting on the reading of 
the Journal, which can take several hours, isa filibuster 
technique. Also at the start of a new legislative day, the 
Senate must hold a ‘‘morning hour’’ for the introduction 
of bills, insertions of articles in the Congressional Rec- 
ord, etc. This ‘‘hour’’ can take as long as two hours. 
(1959 Almanac p,. 19) Start of a new legislative day also 
1ids filibusterers conscious of the rule that a Senator is 
not supposed to speak more than twice on the pending 
subject during a legislative day. Although the rule can 
be circumvented without much difficulty Majority Leader 
Lyndon B., Johnson (D Texas), since bringing the civil 
rights issue to the floor Feb. 15, had the Senate recess 
instead of adjourn each night until the round-the-clock 
session began Feb. 29. Thus the Senate, after weeks of 
debate, remained officially in the legislative day of Feb. 
cS. 


Analysis of Dirksen Bill 


Following is a section-by-section breakdown of the 
Administration’s sev2n-part civil rights proposal, the 
Civil Rights Act of 1960, with Senators’ comments pro 
and con each section. The Administration program was 
offered by Senate Minority Leader Everett McKinley 
Dirksen (R Ill.) as an amendment inthe form of a substi- 
tute for the language of a minor, House-passed bill (HR 
8315): 

@ Sec. 201 -- Persons who obstruct or interfere with 
a school desegregation order of a federal court, or at- 
tempt to do so, by threats, force, ‘‘or by any threatening 
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letter or communication’’ could be punished by a fine of 
up to $10,000, imprisonment of up to two years, or both. 
Such acts also could be prevented by an injunction and 
thus be subject to civil contempt of court proceedings 
(without jury trial), Students and school officials who 
acted under threat of disciplinary action would be specif- 
ically exempted. 

FOR -- Jacob K, Javits (R N.Y.) -- Feb. 27 -- This 
provision would enable the Government todeal with situa - 
tions of “‘public anarchy’’ such as the Little Rock riots 
of 1957 ‘‘where there was great difficultyin reaching the 
leaders of a disorderly mob who were violating the court 
injunction, due to the limitations of the law....’’ 

AGAINST -- Sam J. Ervin Jr. (DN.C.) -- Feb. 16 -- 
By making ‘‘mere threats”’ a federal offense, this section 
“‘attempts to make crimes of nothing except spoken 
words.’’ People who committed violence would be subject 
to punishment three times for the same act: under state 
laws against violence, contempt-of-court proceedings and 
the new law, if enacted. 

Richard B. Russell (D Ga.) -- Feb. 29 -- ‘‘What is 
most reprehensible about this proposal is that it...is 
a part of the campaign...to make the Southa special sub- 
ject of obloquy and attack through legislative channels.”’ 

@ Sec. 202 -- It would be a federal crime tocross state 
lines to avoid prosecution or punishment for, or giving 
evidence on, the bombing or burning of achurch or school, 
or an attempt to do so. The cases could be tried in fed- 
eral courts either where the original crime was commit- 
ted or where the person was taken in custody or appre- 
hended. 

FOR -- Javits -- Feb, 27 -- ‘‘Let us remember 
that there has been a series of the most trying and dan- 
gerous acts of disorder and coercion against individuals 
in some of the Southern states.’’ 


AGAINST -- James O. Eastland (D Miss.) -- Feb. 
23 -- Any anti-bombing statute enacted ‘‘should apply 
across the board,’’ and take in labor disputes. 

Ervin -- Feb. 27 -- The provision for trial of cases 


outside the state where the offense was committed vio- 
lates the Constitution. 

@ Sec. 203 -- Voting records and registration papers 
for all federal elections must be preserved for three 
years. Criminal penalties would be imposed for destruc- 
tion, mutilation or theft of the records. 

The records must, upon written application, be turned 
over to the Attorney General ‘‘or his representative.” 
The content of the records could not be disclosed by a 
Justice Department representative unless there were a 
court order to do so or it was necessary ‘‘in the per- 
formance of his official duties.’’ 

The federal district court where the records were 
located, or in which the demand for the records were 
made, could force voting officials to comply. 

FOR -- Thomas H. Kuchel (R Calif.) -- Feb, 15 -- 
The Civil Rights Commission ‘‘found itself engaged in a 
game of hide-and-seek with local officials, who trans- 
ferred records from one jurisdiction toanother’”’ toavoid 
disclosure of voting discrimination. 

AGAINST -- Harry Flood Byrd (D Va.) -- Feb, 19 -- 
‘‘There is nothing to prevent’’ the Attorney General's 
‘‘representative’’ from representing the NAACP also. 
“Official duties”’ are not sufficiently defined. 

@ Sec. 204 -- Congress recognizes that the Constitu- 
tion as interpreted by the Supreme Court “‘is the supreme 
law of the land’’ and therefore state and local governments 
‘are now obligated to take steps toward the elimination of 
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segregation in their public schools.’’ Congress may ap- 
propriate funds to pay half the costs incurred by school 
agencies in implementing state plans for school desegre- 
gation. If a state declined to participate in the program, 
the Federal Government could, on approval of the state, 
enter into a program directly with local school districts.- 

FOR -- Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.) -- March 3 -- 
Congress should uphold and implement the Court’s school 
integration decisions by providing financial and technical 
aid to help states and localities comply. 

AGAINST -- Russell -- Feb, 29 -- This section ‘‘is 
the most obnoxious and objectionable of all.... It is an 
effort to put the approval of Congress on an unconstitu- 
tional decision of the Supreme Court and give a mandate 
to local school trustees of every school district to... 
mix races,”’ 

Byrd -- Feb, 19 -- Its proponents ‘‘obviously think 
local and state school officials can be ‘bought’ over to 
desegregation with a quick fl#ch of the dollar sign.’’ 

Paul H. Douglas (D Ill.) -- Feb, 27 -- The section 
would be ineffective because ‘‘before the Federal Gov- 
ernment can assist a locality, it must obtainthe approval 
of the state.’’ 

@ Sec. 205 -- Free education would be provided for the 
children of members of the armed forces when the public 
schools those children regularly attended were closed to 
avoid integration. For this purpose, the U.S, Commis- 
sioner of Education could rent buildings of the closed- 
down school system which had received federal school 
assistance under the program covering federally im- 
pacted areas (PL 81-815). 

FOR -- Javits -- Feb, 27 -- ‘‘Itis unthinkable’’ that 
children of 38 percent of U.S. servicemen must attend 
segregated schools ‘‘and even more unthinkable to have 
them denied education because a school is closed to avoid 
compliance with the Constitution.’”’ 

AGAINST -- Eastland -- Feb, 23 -- ‘‘The most vi- 
cious’’ feature of this provision gives discretion to the 
Commissioner of Education to take possession of any 
school constructed in part by federal funds and to use it 
‘‘as long as he deems necessary.”’ 

@ Sec. 206 -- The President’s Committee on Govern- 
ment Contracts would be changed into a permanent, 15- 
member ‘‘Commission on Equal Job Opportunity Under 
Government Contracts.’’ The Commission could conduct 
hearings and investigations, to ensure that there was no 
racial discrimination in companies working under Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

FOR -- Kuchel -- Feb. 15 -- ‘‘OurGovernment can- 
not be guilty of urging equal opportunities for all our 
citizens and, at the sametime, permit private firms doing 
business with the Government toignore the Government’s 
announced policy.”’ 

AGAINST -- Lister Hill (D Ala.) -- Feb. 25 -- This 
would be a further push for widespread acceptance and 
enforcement of the old FEPC proposals (tosetupa Fed- 
eral Employment Practices Commission), 

Russell -- Feb. 27 -- ‘‘I call that section the ‘Salute 
to Nixon section’’’ (the Vice President is chairman of 
the existing Committee), 

@ Sec. 207 -- Provides for court-appointed referees 
to enforce the voting rights of qualified citizens. This 
was the original provision suggested by the Administra- 
tion and did not contain the clarifying details later 
added to the House referees bill (HR 10625), 

For pros and cons on this proposal, see Weekly 
Report p. 259-60. 


‘ 











SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL 


The House Feb. 29 passed by voice vote and sent to 
the Senate the Second Supplemental Appropriation Bill for 
fiscal 1960 (HR 10743), providing $237,455,864 in addi- 
tional funds for various Government agencies for the year 
ending June 30. The total was $770,867,400 less than 
Administration requests and $8,330,000 more than the 
Appropriations Committee approved -- with the entire 
addition voted for payments to school districts in fed- 
erally impacted areas. 

The House rejected, by a 158-187 roll-call vote, an 
amendment by Rep. Sidney R. Yates (D III.) to restore to 
the bill $50 million for the urban renewal and slum 
clearance program which had been denied by the Com- 
mittee. The amendment was approved earlier by two 
standing votes. President Eisenhower had requested the 
money in a Feb, 8message. (For voting, see chart p. 370) 

Proponents held that the funds were authorized to pay 
off contracts for slum clearance grants, were a Govern- 
ment obligation and were already committed in many 
cities. Opponents agreed with the Committee’s objection 
to financing the program by a ‘‘back-door approach to the 
Treasury’’. The Committee conceded that funds to meet 
obligations would have to be appropriated ‘‘at some time 
in the future’”’ 

The additional $8.3 million in school payments, not 
requested by the President, won strong bipartisan support 
on the floor. Congressmen stressed their areas’ needs, 
said the Government to date had met only 95 percent of 
its obligations and blamed the fund shortage on ‘‘an in- 
correct estimate’’ by the Budget Bureau in the fiscal 
1960 budget. 

Debate centered on the largest cut in the bill -- 
denial of a $675 million request to give the Commodity 
Credit Corp. a greater margin for its price-support 
program. Opponents said the funds would serve only as 
‘an additional cushion’’ since the agency itself estimated 
it would have a year-end surplus of $441 million. Those 
supporting the request said that if the funds were not 
included in the bill they would have to be added to fiscal 
1961 appropriations, forcing Congress into ‘‘the ridi- 
culous position of exceeding the budget because of the 
action taken here today’’ 

BACKGROUND -- The Appropriations Committee 
Feb. 26 reported HR 10743 (H Rept 1292) and recom- 
mended appropriation of $229,125,864. Indisallowing the 
$675 million for the CCC the Committee said the Agricul- 
ture Department ‘‘has*presented no real need for addi- 
tional funds at thistime’’, Italsourged the agency to sell 
its surplus commodities at competitive prices, both to 
provide additional capital and reduce warehousing costs. 
The report said the cost of warehousing, transportation 
and interest for surplus commodities in 1960 alone was 
estimated at $1,262,000,000 and for fiscal 1959 it was 
$827,500,000. The report said ‘‘denial ofthese funds will 


* 


in no way hurt the farmer, und that ‘‘surely no one can 


claim that these tremendous warehouse expenditures help 


either farmer or consumer.”’ 

In denying the Housing and Home Finance Agencyits 
request for $50 million to liquidate obligations for urba1 
renewal-slum clearance grants the Committee said that 
ilthough it favored the programs, ‘“‘Congress has abdi- 


cated its annual control over this vast expenditure of 
public funds’’ in favor of the ‘‘back-door approach to the 
[reasury.’’ The Committee also cut $16 million from a 
$36 million Commerce Department request for payment 
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of operating-differential subsidies in maritime activities. 
The Air Force was cut $19 million below the $25 million 
request for personnel funds, 


PROVISIONS -- As sent to the Senate, HR 10743 
appropriated: 


$ 21,450,000 
16,034,000 
8,700,000 
27,845,000 


Agriculture Department 
Commerce Department 
Defense Department 
Health, Education and Welfare 
Independent Offices 
Federal Aviation Agency 
General Services Administration 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 1,500,000 
National Labor Relations Board 500,000 
Veterans Administration 110,858,500 
Interior Department 6,531,000 
Judiciary 619,400 
Justice Department 535.00 
labor Department 
Legislative Branch 655,900 
Post Office Department 18,900,001 


10,000,000 
3,590,000 


750_00 


State Department 7,407,064 

Treasury Department 1,580,000 
TOTAI $237,455,864 

Indefinite appropriation $50, 006 

AMENDMENTS ACCEPTEL 

Feb, 29 -- Edward P. Boland (D Mass.) -- Add 


$8,330,000 to Health, Education and Welfare funds for 
payments for maintenance and operation of school dis- 
tricts in federally impacted areas, Voice vot 


H.R. Gross (R Iowa) -- Prohibit spending a of 
$2,660,000 in Interior Department funds allotted for 
parking areas at a District of Columbia stadium until 
stadium bonds were sold and a construction contract 


let " Voice. 





Feb, 29 -- Sidney R. Yates (DII1.) -- Add $50 million 
to Housing and Home Finance Agency funds to liquidate 
obligations for urban renewal-slum clearance grants. 
Accepted, standing vote, 66-65: teller vote, 92-89, R 
jected, roll-call vote, 158-187. 
it from Interior Department funds $2,- 
660,000 allotted for work at D.C, stadium, Voi 


WAR CLAIMS 


Gross -- ( 


The House March 1] passed by voice vot ind sent to 
the Senate a bill (HR 2485) authorizing payments to certain 
American nationals who suffered damages -- principal] 
to property -- from military actionin World War II. Funds 


would come from sale of enemy properties seized by tl 
United States and would be disbursed from the War 
laims Fund, with a limit onthe initiaimaximum payment 
for property damage set at $10,000. 
During debate several Representatives criti t 
Committee for the Return of Confiscated Germa ind 


Japanese Property for lobbying activities against what 


. Arthur Younger (R Calif.) called ‘‘a perfectly 


Rey J 
simple bill for our own citizens’’ 

BACKGROUND -- The bill was reported with amend- 
ments by the House Interstate and Foreign Comm: 
Committee Feb. 18(H Rept 1279). Inminority views three 
j 


Representatives said the German government should make 


1 lump-sum payment to American claimants and seized 


enemy property should be returned to its former owners. 
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SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


Ihe Supreme Court Feb, 29 upheld a key section of 
the 1957 Civil Rights Act (PL. 85-315). In U.S. v. Raines, 
the Court unanimously reversed the decision of a federal 
court judge dismissing a Justice Department suit against 
voting registrars of Terrell County, Ga., on the grounds 
that the 1957 Act was unconstitutional. (Weekly Report 


Under the 195/ Act, the Justice Vepartment was em- 
powered to file federal court civil suits for injunctive 
relief against any person, “‘whether acting under color of 
law or otherwise,’’ who interfered with an individual’s 
right to vote. In the Terrell County case, the Justice 
Department brought suit against state officials. How- 
ever, Judge T, Hoyt Davis April 16, 1959 dismissed the 
suit on the grounds that the 1957 Act might permit 
Justice Department suits against private citizens who 
were not state officials, Davis reasoned that the 15th 
Amendment, on which the 1957 Act was based, prohibited 
state officials only from interfering with voting rights; 
consequently, a section that might be construed to permit 
uits against private persons was unconstitutional, he said. 

The Supreme Court, in ordering the suit reinstated, 
said Davis had no power to rule on hypothetical situa- 
tions, and the provision of the 1957 Act, when applied as 
in the Terrell County case against state officials, was 
clearly constitutional. 

Following the decision, Attorney General William P. 
Rogers said it provided a ‘‘firm foundation for further 
Congressional action to protect the right of Negroes to 
vote.’’ This was an apparent reference to the fact that 
the Administration proposal for voting referees would be 
in amendment to the 1957 Act. (For Senate civil rights 
developments, see p. 331) 

Rogers also urged Negroes to ‘‘renew their efforts 
te exercise their constitutionally protected right to 
register and vote.’ 


LOUISIANA CASI 


In another civil rights decision, the Court in U.S, v. 
Thomas unanimously affirmed the decision of a federal 
court in Louisiana that the names of 1,377 Negro voters 
must be returned to the voting rolls. Relying on the 
Raines decision, the Court said the names of Negroes 
were illegally removed from the voting rolls because of 
regulations that apparently were applied exclusively to 
Negroes. The original Justice Department suit in the 
case was brought against Louisiana voting registrars 
under the same section of the 1957 actthat applied in the 
Raines case. (Weekly Report p. 98) 

Other decisions of the Court upheld the validity of a 
California statute which required public employees ap- 
pearing before state or federal investigating bodies to 
answer all questions or lose their jobs, In a case involv- 
ing Thomas W. Nelson, a permanent employee of Los 
Angeles County, the Court upheld a lower court decision 
when it split 4-4, Chief Justice Earl Warrendisqualifying 
himself. In a second case, involving Arthur Globe, a 
temporary employee, the Court upheld a lower court 
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decision by a 5-3 vote. Justices Wiliiam J. Brennan, 
William O. Douglas and Hugo L.. Black dissented and 
Warren again disqualified himself. In 1956 Nelson and 
Globe invoked the 5th Amendment before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee when asked about possible 
Communist affiliations. 

The decisions differed from a 1956 ruling in which the 
Court held that a Brooklyn College professor, Harry 
Slochower, could not be discharged under a New York 
City ordinance permitting dismissal of city employees 
invoking the privilege against self-incrimination in a 
judicial or legislative investigation. In that case, the 
Court held the ordinance unconstitutional because it 
equated invoking the privilege against self-incrimination 
with a confession of guilt. The California law, the Court 
said, differed in that it did not equate use of the Sth 
Amendment privilege with guilt, but merely required 
111 employees to testify, and was constitutional, 


SENATE CONFIRMATIONS 


he Senate confirmed the following nominations: 


Thomas W.S, Davis of Virignia, a Democrat, as a 
member of the U.S. Foreign Claims Settlement Commis - 
sion; Feb, 15. 

Alan S, Boyd of Florida, a Democrat, as a member 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board for remainder of the 
term expiring Dec. 31, 1962; Feb. 27. 


NASA CHANGES 


The National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
March | announced creation of a new division, the Office 
of Life Sciences, to study behavior of life in space and 
biological and medical problems of space travel. (1959 
Weekly Report p. 1566) 

Dr. Clark T, Randt, former associate professor of 
neurology at Western Reserve University and director of 
the division of neurology at the University Hospitals of 
Cleveland, was named to head the division. Randt had 
heen NASA's Scientist for Space Medical Research since 
July 1959, 

NASA’s bioscience advisory committee, whose report 
was the basis for creation of the newdivision, had recom- 
mended that the agency establish its own biomedical 
research center, preferably near the agency’s Goddard 
Space Flight Center or the National Institutes of Health. 
The armed services operate similar programs. 

The first four NASA units were the Offices of Space 
Flight Programs, Launch Vehicle Programs, Advanced 
Research Programs, and Business Administration. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


[he Labor Department Feb. 25 reported that the 
consumer price index dropped one-tenth of 1 percent in 
January, to 125.4 percent of the 1947-49 average. That 
was 1.3 percent above the January 1959 figure Weekly 
Report p. 164) 








TEAMSTER UNION 


Court action on a suit to remove James R. Hoffa as 
president of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
Feb. 19 was postponed to April 27 because of the illness 
of Hoffa’s attorney. The suit, originally scheduled to be 
heard Feb. 23 by Federal Judge F. Dickinson Letts, 
involved charges by the court-appointed board of monitors 
that Hoffa had mishandled over $600,000 in funds belonging 
to Hoffa’s home local in Detroit. The monitors had 
charged the funds were used to help finance a Florida 
real-estate venture. 

Hoffa Jan. 31, 1958, under a Letts consent decree, 
was permitted to assume the presidency of the Teamsters 
Union provided he complied with cleanup recommenda- 
tions made by a board of monitors established by Letts. 
[he monitors have charged that Hoffa’s use of the Detroit 
locals funds violated the terms of the consent order. 
Hoffa has denied the charges. (1959 Almanac p. 738) 

Other recent developments concerning members of 
the Teamsters Union and others: 

@® Jan. 13 -- Nineteen men involved in an alleged 
Appalachin ‘‘crime convention’’ in 1957 were sentenced 
by U.S, District Judge Irving M. Kaufman. The men were 
convicted of conspiring to obstruct justice by refusing to 
disclose the purpose of the Appalachin meeting. (1959 
Almanac p. 739) ' 

@ Jan. 16 -- Teamster Local 560, Hoboken, N.J., re- 
elected Anthony Provenzano president for a three-year 
term. Provenzano, elected by a 2-1 margin, was opposed 
by a group which had campaigned for a break from Hoffa’s 
control. The Board of Monitors asked for Provenzano’s 
ouster in July 1959 when he was indicted on charges of 
accepting $4,000 in bribes from trucking firms (1959 
Almanac p. 735). 

@ Feb. 9 -- Maurice A. Hutcheson, president of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
(AFIL-CIO), was given an indefinite delay ina trial for 
contempt of Congress. The delay was granted on the 
basis of a technical error in Hutcheson’s indictment which 
referred to the Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management Field, which had 
investigated him, as asubcommittee. Hutcheson appeared 
before the Committee in 1958. (1959 Almanac p. 734) 

@ |Feb. 10 -- Edward F, Weinheimer, a former Teams- 
ter |Jnion member, was convicted of presenting false 


f 
JUNKET CORRECTIONS 


These changes, based on additional information, 
should be made in CQ’s Fact Sheet on Congressional 
Junkets (Weekly Report p. 298): 

Rep. Walter Moeller (D Ohio) traveled to London 
as delegate to first Atlantic Congress at personal and 
Government expense. not at Government expense 
only. (Page 305) 

Sens. Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.) and Jacob K, 
Javits (R N.Y.) and Reps. Merwin Coad (D Iowa) anc 
Winfield K, Denton (D Ind.) traveled to London as 
delegates to first Atlantic Congress, not to Nato Par- 
liamentarians Conference; each ofthe trips should be 
listed as at some Government expense. (Page 301, 
304, 306) 

Kefauver did not travel tothe Near East and Asia, 
as listed incorrectly. Delete sentence beginning: Nov. 
9-Dec. 10 traveled to.... (Page 306) 


Around the Capitol - 2 


Aid to Education 


The House Education and Labor Committee Feb. 
25-March 4 met to consider a_ subcommittee- 
approved bill (HR 10128) to provide $975 million over 
three years in federal grants to the states for public 
school construction. (Weekly Report p. 287) 

ihe Committee Feb. 24 rejected a Roman C, 
Pucinski (D Ill.) amendment to provide up to $48,- 
750,000 in loans to private schools for construction; 
March 1 rejected a Carroll D, Kearns (R Pa.) amend- 
ment to reduce the grants to$750 million; and March 
2 rejected equalization formulas offered by Car! 
Elliott (D Ala.) and Peter Frelinghuysen Jr. (RN.J.) 
to base state allocations on need rather than school- 
age population alone. 


testimony to a federal grand jury. Wienheimer had testi- 
fied he had not taken money asa union Official to arrange 
peace between the union and a trucking firm, but a truck- 
ing firm official, George F. Callahan Jr., testified he 
gave Weinheimer money in 1959 to help solve the firm's 
labor troubles. Callahan also said that Weinheimer had 
told him that he had wanted tousethe services of another 
Teamster member, Robert (Barney) Baker, 
indicted Sept. 21, 1959 for allegedly receiving money 
violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. (1959 Aimanac p, 738) 

© Feb. 18 -- A federal court dismissed 1959 indict- 
ments against former Teamster President Dave Beck and 
five others charged with violating the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Beck had been charged with receiving a $200,000 loan 
from trucking officials, and the Justice Department main- 
tained that violated a 1959 amendment to the law. Judge 
Sidney Sugarman dismissed the charges on the ground 
that the amendment was not in force when the loan was 
made. Charges against two trucking officials and three 
corporations, codefendants in the suit, were also dis- 
missed. The Justice Department said it would probably 
appeal the decision. (1959 Almanac p. 738) 

@ Feb. 19 -- William Presser, a Teamster Union offi- 
cial, was denied a new trial for a conviction of contempt 
of Congress. Presser was convicted Feb, 2for invoking 
the 5th Amendment before the Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Management Fieldin 
September 1958. Presser invoked the amendment after 
he had testified concerning certain records under his con- 
trol. Judge James W. Morris ruled that once he testified 
about the records, he waived his right to invoke the 
amendment, (1958 Almanac p. 680; Weekly Report p. 186.) 

@ March 3 -- Federal Judge F, Dickinson Letts denied 
a request by the Teamster Union that it be allowed to 
drop the services of the American Arbitration Assn, for 
certain elections of local union officers. The Teamsters 
said the AAA, appointed by the court to supervise the 
elections, was too expensive and the extent of its control 


who was 


n 
l 


too extensive. 

@ March 3 -- Assistant Secretary of Labor John J, 
Gilhooley asked the Senate Appropriations Committee 
restore a $750,000 House cut in the Labor Department 


to 


budget earmarked for irvestigations into labor corruption. 
Gilhooley cited the death of Herman Posner who was killed 
while carrying evidence to be turned over to Department 
investigators as an example of the need of more funds to 
broaden the Department’s operations. 
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Around the Capitol - 3 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER ENDS LATIN AMERICA TRIP 


President Eisenhower, continuing his South American 
tour, spent three days in Argentina, then started on the 
last leg of his trip with visits to Chile and Uruguay. 
(Weekly Report p. 296) Highlights of his trip: 


ARGENTINA 


Feb. 26 -- The President arrived in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, and was greeted by a cheering crowd estimated 
it 750,000. A series of early morning bomb explosions 
before his arrival were interpreted as efforts by followers 
of former dictator Juan Peron to embarrass the Presi- 
dent and there were Peronist demonstrations along hi: 
I Mr. Eisenhower addressed a joint session 
yf the Argentine Congress and said freedom - loving nations 
‘can command a power so great that no potential aggres- 
sor could violate the peace without inviting his own 
festruction.’’ He called for a maximum international 


parade route. 


xchange of ideas, 


he kind of cooperative progress we all 


persons and techniques as ‘‘the surest! 
foundation for t 
;eek’’ and assured the session of United States ‘‘readine: 
to cooperate with you to the extent that such cooperation 
is feasibl 


being of your great country 


is welcomed, and may contribute tothe well- 


(See p. 355) 


Feb, 27-28 -- The President flew to Bariloche, a 


resort in the \ndes, for a brief rest and talks wit! 
Argentine President Arturo Frondizi. The two leader 
issued a _ joint declaration pledging cooperation for 


sconomic progress and improved living standards”’ 

well as a continuing policy of nonintervention in internal 
iffairs of other nations Frondizi later told a new 
onference he believed tl U.S. would and ‘‘should’’ 


financial and technical aid toLatin Ameri 


For text of declaration see p. 357 


Feb, 29-March 1 -- The President spent twodays in 
Santiago, Chil In a March 1 address before the Chilean 


ongress tl President said the U.S. would defend ‘‘with 


trength and prompt ind firm 3"’ any Americ 
ation that became a victim of aggr ion. Of economi 
iid, |} said ‘‘the principal impetu for } itio 
economi levelopment must be its own will -- its owr 
1 ] ° ] 


-ffort.’’ He held talks with Chilean President 
Jorge Alessandri and White House Press Secretary James 








Hagerty said Mr. Eisenhower was ‘‘personally im- 
pressed”’ with Alessandri’s proposal for a Latin Amer- 
ican disarmament conference. Ina March 1 joint declara- 
tion tl two President said they had giver pecial 
attention to Chile’s call for ‘‘urgent’’ action to curb the 
Latin American armament race and reaffirmed the need 
to so problen of onomic development 

1 March | address before a meeting of Americans 
the President said he was astounded to hear charges that 

U.S. Iped other areas more than Lati m i 
rushed lL.atin Americal! ono ) t h itself a 
supported lictator He said tl Vere rron- 
Ol ind liculous’’ and that igh “‘the people of 
the United State lo not ha is 1 knowledge of our 
I r republ i they should prize good rela- 
tions with Lati mericans and have a genuine fondnes 
for t n \ ire not saints -- we know we make 
mistakes, but our heart is in the right place,’’ he said 

lhe President took note of a letter he received from 
the Federation of the Students of Chile, which reviewed 
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what university students felt were ‘‘tremendous errors’ 
in U.S. policy. He said ‘‘I believe in these young people 
but they are not getting the facts,’’ and that ‘‘before 
individuals who do not carry great responsibility in the 
world make decisions and spread information, or what 
they call information, we should be sure of our facts, 
we should read history carefully and don’t read merely 
the sensational stories of the newspapers.’’ 
URUGUAY 
March 2 -- The President Montevideo, 
Uruguay, Correspondents reported he received an 
enthusiastic welcome from approximately 400,000 per- 
sons who lined the streets to see the President’s motor- 
cade pass by. However, 
clashed with anti-American student demonstrators near 
buildings of the University of Uruguay. 
[he first clash occurred near the university’s archi- 
tectural building, where several students had put up a 
~!00-foot banner reading in Spanish: ‘‘Out with Yankee 
imperialism, long live the Cuban revolution,’’ 
urred near the 


visited 


on two occasions local police 


Che second 
university’s law school, where 


clash o«¢ 


police had to use tear gas to break up a demonstration, 
ind the President reportedly received a whiff of tear 
ras and had to sit down in his car for a few moments, 


but then recuperated. 
The tear gas incide 
where Vice President 


nt occurred at the same place 
visit to Uruguay was booe 


t 
Richard M, Nixon during his 
i by students. Press Secretary 
James Hagerty said the President considered the inci- 
lents of no importanc 

later in the day, in an address to a joint session of 
the Uruguayan Congress, Mr. Eisenhower said he was 
‘aware of the feeling of many persons in Latin America 
that the United States, 


(European and 


while giving bounteously for 
Asian) postwar reconstruction and mutual 
security, has been 


ighbors of this hemisphere 


less than generous with our good 


But he said Latin-American trade with the U.S, had 
increased six-fold during the Second World War, and that 
tl level of U.S. aid and private payments to South 


4merica was high iad ever beenbefore, approx- 
] 
i 


be 
imating $1 billion previous fiscal year. He sai 
ni 


the United States ‘‘stands ready to help in any way it 


oundly can within the framework of our world responsi- 


bilities and the limits of our resources.”’ 
March 3 -- The President left Uruguay onhis return 
fligt to t US. in stopped it Buenos Aires 


it on to Puerto Ri 


then we 
where tl President was to spend three days resting 
shington March 6. 


VELOPMENTS -- March 1 -- Und 





Secreta yf State C, Douglas Dillon told the Caribbean 
Assembly privat in stors in the United States wer 
pouring pital into South Americ it the rate of $60I 

illion a year He said the U.S. had made $3.5 billior 

1 t bilateral loa » South American nations in tl 
pr ous lf r ind that $1 billion was available to 
lat Ameri } uuntries throu I I r-America 
Development Bank 

March 2 -- The government of Uruguay gave Pres- 

ident Eisenhower’s National Advisory Committee 
Inter-American Affairs a list of development projects 
for which $137 million foreign financing was sought 
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HISTORY, TECHNIQUES OF SENATE FILIBUSTERS 


‘‘When a Senator once takes the floor,’’ observed 
Democratic Floor Leader Joseph T. Robinson (Ark.) in 
1932, ‘‘nobody but Almighty God can interrupt him -- and 
the Lord never seems totake any notice of him.’’ Twenty- 
five years later, as the Senate prepared to approve the 
civil rights bill, Sen, Strom Thurmond (D S.C.) set a new 
one-man speaking record, 24 hours and 18 minutes. 

The word ‘‘filibuster’’ as applied to legislative 
obstruction is relatively new (it was derived from filibus- 
teros, or West Indian buccaneers), but the tactics it de- 
scribes are as old as parliamentary government. The 
United States Senate often is described as its last fortress. 

The most important tool of the filibusterer is long- 
continued talk, for which a strong physical constitution is 
4 prerequisite. Other techniques are dilatory motions, 
roll-call votes, quorum calls, points of order and appeals 
ind the interjection of other business. Successful use of 
these devices calls for deft use of parliamentary pro- 
cedure; Senators with less than expert knowledge are 
likely to rely on talk, since a parliamentary blunder could 
spell defeat for their cause. 

As a rule, a filibuster is most likelyto succeed near 
the end of asession, when comparatively brief obstruction 
can imperil all pending legislation. Before the adoption 
of the 20th (‘‘Lame Duck’’) Amendment to the Constitution 
in 1933, Congress met biennially after the electionand sat 
until March 4 of the following year; during that short 
session filibusters were an almost routine occurrence. 
In mid-session, a filibuster may be successful if urgent 
legislation is delayed by the obstruction or if the filibuster 
has a sufficiently large number of Senators participating 
ind is well organized to continue indefinitely. 


Techniques Against Filibusters 

[wo major techniques are employed against the fili- 
buster. The most spectacular, and probably least effec- 
tive, is the use of prolonged sessions to break the strength 
of the obstructionists. The second technique is strict ob- 
servance of existing Senate rules. Widely ignored rules 
provide that a speaker must stand, rather thansit or walk 
ibout; permit the presiding officer to take a Senator ‘‘off 
his feet’’ for using unparliamentary language; require that 
business intervene between quorum calls; and prohibit 
reading of his speeches or other materiai by a clerk without 
Senate consent, The chair also may rule strictly against 
dilatory motions and points of order raised from the floor. 
Finally, a Senator may be refused anopportunity to speak 
more than twice on a subject inanyone day (a legislative 
day may spread over several calendar days if the Senate re- 
cesses rather than adjourns) ‘‘without leave of the Senate.”’ 

There is no Senate germaneness rule for debate,how- 
ever; once a Senator has the floor he can talk on any sub- 
ject. 

lhe Senate’s ultimate check on the filibuster is the 
provision for cloture, or limitation of debate, contained in 
Rule 22 of its Standing Rules. The original Rule 22 was 
adopted in 1917 following a furore over the ‘“‘talking to 
death’’ in the Senate of a proposal by President Woodrow 
Wilson for arming American merchant ships before U.S. 


Senate Cloture Rule 


> +} 


The Senate Jan, 12, 1959 revised Rule 22, the clo- 
ture rule. The new rule permits limitation of debate 
by two-thirds of the Senators present and voting two 
days after a petition is submitted by 16 Senators. 
hereafter debate is limited toone hour for each Sen- 
ator, who may speak on the pending business or the 
amendments that have been offered to it or motions 
iffecting passage. Nonew amendments may be offer- 
ed except by unanimous consent. Amendments that at 
not germane to the pending business or amendments 
and motions clearly designed to delay action are out 
of order. Thenew rule applies bothto ordinary bus 
ness and to motions to change Senate rules 


} 


entry into World War I, The 1917 rule required or 
votes of two-thirds of the Senators present and voting to 
invoke cloture. Butin1949, duringa parliamentary batt] 
preceding scheduled consideration of Fair Employment 
Practices Commission legislation, cloture was made more 
difficult by raising the necessary number of votes to two- 
thirds of the entire Senate membership. Attempts to 
amend the rules to make cloture easier were unsuccess- 
ful in 1953 and 1957, but succeeded in 1959, 

Since the adoption of Rule 22in 1917, there have been 
22 cloture votes, of which only four succeeded: Versailles 
Treaty, 1919; World Court, 1926; branch banking, 1927; and 


prohibition reorganization, 1927, Of the 22 cloture votes, 
eight have dealt with so-called civil rights issues All 
these have occurred since 1938, and none has been suc- 


cessful. The civil rights cloture votes 


Issue Date Yeas Nays Yeas Needed 
FEP( July 12, 1950 55 33 64 
FEPC May 19, 1950 52 32 64 
Anti-poll tax July 31, 1946 39 cK $8 
FEP( Feb. 9, 1946 48 56 56 
Anti-poll tax May 15, 1944 36 44 54 


\nti-poll tax Nov. 23, 1942 37 +] $2 
Anti-lynching Feb. 16, 1938 42 16 9 
Anti-lynching Jan. 27, 1938 37 51 59 


Only once during the Eisenhower Administration has 
there been an attempt to invoke cloture under Rule 22. 
The Senate July 26, 1954 rejected, by a 44-42 vote, a 
motion to bring debate to a close on a bill to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act. The bill finally was passed after 180 
hours of debate and acceptance of 13 amendments. 


[——- - - - 4 
For Further Details 
Cloture rules: 1959 Almanac p. 212; 1957 Alma- 

nac p. 655; 1953 Almanac p. 313; 1949 Almanac 
p. 583.  Filibusters: civil rights, 1957 Almanac 
p. 553; atomic energy, 1954 Almanac p. 540; ‘‘tide- 

| lands,’’ 1953 Almanac p. 393. 
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Filibusters - 2 


FILIBUSTER PROVIDES LONG AND COLORFUL SENATE MOMENTS 


Whether the filibuster is an instrument of minority 
rule, as its critics charge, or a weapon against majority 
oppression, as its defenders maintain, certainly it has 
provided some of the most colorful hours in Senate his- 
tory -- and also some of the longest. 

The characteristic dignity and courtesy of the early 
Senate was broken by the brief career (1825-27) in that 
body of John Randolph, an eccentric and vitriolic Vir- 
ginian who also served for many years in the House, As 
a Senator, Randolph was famous for a series of lengthy 
tirades that brought charges of madness and drunkenness 
upon him and cries of disgrace upon the Senate itself. 
But in general his one-man show was not taken seriously 
by either his colleagues or the public. 

The first notable Senate filibuster occurred in 1841, 
when dissident Senators held the floor for 10 days in oppo- 
sition to a bill to remove the Senate printers. Occasional 
filibusters marked the next 40 years, but the real heyday 
of filibustering occurred in the last two decades of the 
19th century and the first decade of the 20th. Beginning 
in 1908, efforts to strengthen controls against parlia- 
mentary obstruction gradually have led to its decline. 

Following are highlights of some Senate filibusters: 

@ 1841 -- A Whig move to reestablish the Bank of the 
United States was opposed unsuccessfully by a two-week 
July filibuster. Henry Clay said the tactics of the minority 
would ‘‘lead to the inference that embarrassment and de- 
lay were the objects aimed at,’’ and he threatened a clo- 
ture ruletocurbthem. Unabashed, the filibusterers invited 
Clay to ‘‘make his arrangements at his boarding House 
for the Winter’’ and warned that they would resort to ‘‘any 
possible extremity’’ to prevent restriction of debate. 

@ 1846 -- A filibuster against the Oregon Bill lasted for 
two months. The measure finally came toa vote through 
use, apparently for the first time, of the unanimous con- 
sent agreement--a device still used to speed action ona 
particular piece of legislation. 

@ 1880 -- An evenly divided Senate debated a measure 
to reorganize the chamber from March 24to May 16, when 
two Republican Senators resigned,giving the Democrats a 
majority. During this period 26 days were devoted to out- 
right obstruction. 

@ 1890 -- A bill to provide Federal aid to education 
sponsored by Henry W. Blair (R N.H.) was filibustered 
from Feb. 5 to March 20 by Blair himself in an effort to 
get sufficient support for passage. Believing he had won 
the requisite strength, Blair permitted the bill tocome to 
a vote, but two Senators at the last minute decided to vote 
against it. The bill was defeated, 31-37, with Blair him- 
self voting nay inorder tobe eligibleto move reconsider- 
ation. It never was revived. 

@ 1890 -- A filibuster against the | odge ‘‘Force Bill’’ 
lasted intermittently from Dec. 2 to Jan. 26,1891. The 
bill would have established Federal supervision over poll - 
ing places at national elections to prevent exclusion of 
Negro voters in southern states. After seven weeks of 
debate, the bill’s supporters tried to put througha rule for 
majority cloture. When this failed, the Senate was held in 
continuous session for four days and nights inan effort to 
exhaust the filibusterers. Eventually, after 33 days of 
actual obstruction, the bill was dropped to permit enact- 
ment of vital appropriation bills before the 51st Congress 
expired March 3, 1891. During thedebate, West Virgima 
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Democrat C, J. Faulkner nominaliy held the floor for 11% 
hours, although for nearly eight hours ofthattime he was 
relieved of the necessity of speaking through the absence 
of a quorum. 

@ 1893 -- A filibuster against repeal of the silver pur- 
chase clause of the Sherman Act lasted from Aug. 29 to 
Oct. 24. After 46 days of actual filibuster and 13 con- 
tinuous day-and-night sittings, the repealer was passed 
Oct. 30 and sent to the President. The minority used all 
the weapons in the filibuster arsenal -- dilatory motions, 
roll-call votes and quorum calls, in addition to talk. (A 
new record for talk was set by Populist Sen. William V. 
Allen of Nebraska who held the floor, with interruptions, 
for 14 hours.) 

The filibuster is described by Franklin L. Burdette in 
his book ‘‘Filibustering in the Senate:’’ ‘‘A Senator would 
rise solemnly to make a trivial motion and demand the 
yeas and nays. Duly seconded, the request would result 
in calling the roll for a vote, when obstructionists, includ- 
ing perhaps the Senator who made the motion, would re- 
main silent when their names were called. Less than half 
the Senate answering to the roll call, the presiding officer 
would announce that no quorum was present, though a quo- 
rum Sat within plainsight of everyone. But, as no quorum 
had responded upon a roll-call vete, the roll would be 
called again merely to determine whether Senators were 
present. This time Senators would answer; a quorum. 
Once more a roll-call vote would elicit only a few 
responses; no quorum, Another call for those present; 
a quorum. But no quorum answered upona vote. And so 
on, hour after hour, ending only when the vexed majority 
could bring in enough of their own forces to produce a 
quorum upon a vote and thus break the deadlock.’’ 

@ 1897 -- During a mild filibuster ona naval appropria- 
tion bill, the chair ruled that a quorum call could not be 
ordered unless business had intervened since the last 
quorum call. 

@ 1901 -- Republican Sen. Thomas H, Carter of Mon- 
tana, retiring from the Senate ina few hours, filibustered 
against a ‘‘pork barrel’’ rivers and harbors bill from the 
night of March 3 until the Senate adjourned sine die at 
noon March 4. The bill was a raid on the Treasury, 
Carter said, and he was performing a ‘‘public service’”’ in 
preventing it from becoming law. He readily yielded for 
other business, but resumed his item-by-item denuncia- 
tion of the bill whenever necessary. Nodetermined effort 
was made to stop him, and the bill died. 

@ 1902-3 -- Republican Sén. Albert J. Beveridge of 
Indiana, Chairman of the Territories Committee and an 
opponent of statehood for Arizona and New Mexico, led 
a filibuster against an omnibus statehood bill. Taking ad- 
vantage of a custom that no vote should be taken ona 
measure in the absence of the chairman ofthe committee 
that had handled it, Beveridge hid for days in the Washing- 
ton home of Gifford Pinchot and later slipped away to 
Atlantic City. The bill ultimately was abandoned. 

@ 1903 -- Democratic Sen. B.R. (‘‘Pitchfork Ben’’) 
Tillman of South Carolina filibustered against an appro- 
priation bill until an item for payment of war claims to 
his state was restored. The itemwas replaced in the bill 
after Tillman threatened to read Byron’s ‘‘Childe Harold”’ 
and other poems into the record until his colleagues 
surrendered from boredom. 











Obstruction Curbs 


@ 1908 -- A bitter two-day filibuster against the con- 
ference report on the Aldrich-Vreeland Currency Bill 
brought the first significant steps to curb obstruction. 
Republican Sen. Robert M, LaFollette Sr.of Wisconsin 
held the floor for 18 hours and 23 minutes, a record that 
stood until 1938, but he was interrupted by 29 quorum 
calls and three roll calls on questions of order. LaFol- 
lette fortified himself periodically with eggnogs fromthe 
Senate restaurant. According to Burdette, one eggnog 
which [LaFollette rejected as doped, later was found to 
contain a fatal dose of ptomaine. Nocharge of a deliberate 
poisoning attempt ever was made. 

The filibusterers’ cause finally was lost when blind 
Sen. Thomas P. Gore (D Okla.) yielded the floor after 
learning that Sen. William J. (‘‘Gumshoe Bill’’) Stone 
(D Mo.), who was scheduled to relieve him, was in the 
chamber. But Stone had been called to the cloakroom, 
and the blind Gore surrendered the floor. The conference 
report was approved on a hastily demanded roll call. 

Three important curbs on filibustering resulted from 
the 1908 filibuster. They were rulings that (1) the chair 
could count a quorum if enough Senators were present, 
even if they did not answer to their names; (2) debate did 
not count as business for the purpose of deciding if a 
quorum call was in order; and (3) Senators could be pre- 
vented from speaking more thantwice onthe same subject 
in one day. 

@ 1915 -- During a successful filibuster against P resi- 
dent Wilson’s Ship Purchase Bill, Sen. Reed Smoot (R 
Utah) spoke for 11 hours and 35 minutes without relief 
and without deviating from the subject. After almost a 
month of obstruction, seven Democrats whorthought the 
filibuster should give way to other important legislation 
joined the Republicans to move that the bill be recom- 
mitted. ‘‘Regular’’ Democrats then staged a five-day 
reverse filibuster until they regained control of the cham- 
ber. The Republican filibuster then was renewed. A Dem- 
ocratic cloture motion was blocked, and the bill finally 
was dropped. 

@ 1917 -- The talking to death of the Administration's 
armed neutrality bill by al2-manbloc inthe closing days 
of the 64th Congress led President Wilson to issue his 
famous pronouncement that ‘‘a little groupof wilful men... 
have rendered the great Government of the United States 
helpless and contemptible.’’ As a result of this experi- 
ence, Wilson demanded and got the cloture rule which still 
exists in a slightly different form. Butall the obstruction 
did not come from the GOP side ofthe aisle. On the last 
day of the session, the Democrats, realizing that the 
armed neutrality bill was doomed, staged their own fili- 
buster and kept an outraged LaFollette from being able to 
speak against the bill before crowded Senate galleries. 

@ 1934 -- In the closing hours of the session, Sen, Huey 
Long (D La.) successfully forced adoption of a conference 
report on a farmers’ bankruptcy bill. The original copy 
of the conference report had been lost before it could be 
presented to the Senate. Long filibustered with the avowed 
intention of blocking last-minute legislation unless the re- 
port was found. 

@ 1935 -- The most famous of Long’s filibusters was 
staged on an amendment to extension of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. The ‘‘Kingfish’’ spoke for 15% 
hours, a record for the time. He entertained his col- 
leagues with mouth watering descriptions of southern ‘ ‘pot 
likker,’’ turnip greens and corn bread. 


ONGRES5ION 


Filibusters - 3 


® 1938 -- During a successful 29-day filibuster against 
an anti-lynching bill, Sen. Allen J, Ellender(D La.) spoke 


for 25 hours, intermittently, over six days. 


Senate Arrests 


@ 1942 -- During debate on anti-poll tax legislation, a 
quorum could not be mustered and the business of the 
Senate halted. The Sergeant at Arms was directed to 
“request the attendance of absent Senators,’’ and at 
length 44 Senators -- five shortofa quorum -- appeared. 
He then was directed to ‘‘compel the attendance’’ of ab- 
sent Members. ‘‘After some delay,’’ the Congressional 
Record reports, he said 43 Senators were out of town and 
eight others were in Washington but could not be located. 
The exasperated Senate finally ordered him to ‘‘execute 
warrants of arrest’’ upon absent Senators. He was saved 
from this embarrassing duty by the timely appearance of 
five Senators to complete the quorum. (TheSergeant at 
\rms has not always been so fortunate; during debate on 
the Lower Colorado project in 1927, several infuriated 
Senators actually were brought into the chamber under 
arrest.) 

@ 1947 -- A filibuster to delay a vote on overriding 
President Harry S, Truman’s vetoof the Taft-Hartley 
Labor-Management Relations Bill inducedGlenH, Taylor 
(D Idaho), a former tent show performer, to expound for 
8% hours on fishing, baptism, Wall Street and his children. 

@ 1953 -- In one of the longest debates on record, the 
Senate debated the ‘‘tidelands’’ offshore oil bill from 
April 1 to May 5. Wayne Morse (D Ore.), then an Inde- 
pendent, established a new record for the longest single 
speech -- 22 hours and 26 minutes. 

@1957 -- At 9:12 p.m. Aug. 29 Sen. Strom Thurmond 
(D S.C.) set a new record with a 24-hour, 18-minute 
speech. He began speaking at 8:45 p.m. Aug. 28 in an 
attempt to prevent final action on the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957. When he concluded, the Senate sent the bill 
(HR 6127) to the President, the first civil rights leg- 
islation passed by the Senate since 1875. 


Obstruction in the House 


Filibustering tactics were employed in the House of 
Representatives long before they first disrupted the de- 
corum of the Senate (the first legislative use of the word 
in the U.S, is said tohave occurred in the House in 1853), 
but the unwieldy size of the lower chamber’s membership 
quickly led to various curbs on debate. 

The ‘‘previous question’’ motion, first adopted in 
1789, has been used since 1811 to close debate and bring 
the matter under consideration to an immediate vote. 
Under a rule adopted in 1798, House Members are per- 
mitted to speak only once on a subject in general debate; 
since 1841, they have been limited to one hour, Since 
1847, debate on amendments has been limited five 
minutes for each side; and since 1880, a rule of relevancy 
has been enforced by che Speaker. 

Still, dilatory tactics -- chiefly repeated quorum 
calls -- are possible, though the Speaker may decline to 
entertain dilatory motions. , Speaker Sam Rayburn (D 
Texas) July 25, 1949, told the House that ‘‘since the pres- 
ent Speaker has occupied the Chair he has yet to hold a 
motion to be dilatory, and will not untilit becomes obvious 
to everybody that dilatory tactics are being indulged in and 
that a filibuster is being conducted.’’ Rayburn’s office 
reports no record of his ever having used this power. 


to 
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Special Report 


STATUS OF SCHOOL DESEGREGATION IN SOUTHERN STATES 


4 report by the Southern Regional Council, inserted in the 
Congressional Record Feb. 27 by Sen. Jacob K, Javits (R N.Y.), 
showed that while progress had been made in ending 
school segregation in the so-called ‘‘border states’’ of the South, 
little or no movement toward integration had taken place in the 11 
states of the old Confederacy. 

Reports of the Council, a biracial organization working to 
improve race relations in the South, were cited both by supporters 
and by opponents of civil rights legislation during Senate debate 
Feb. 23 and 27, (See p. 331 

The Council’s report on school desegregation is summarized 


significant 


below: 


In May 1954, at the time of the Supreme Court decision on 

hool segregation, 17 states andthe District of Columbia required 
racial separation in their public schools. 
BORDER AREAS 


By 1960 there were only scattered localities in the District 
of Columbia, Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Oklahoma 
ind West Virginia where de facto segregation still existed, although 
segregation was legally practiced in schools in all these areas 
before 1954. Thereafter official policies, supported by decisive 
elements of public opinion, The situation 


in the 1958-59 school year is summarized 


issisted desegregation. 


in these border areas 





below: 
1958-59 
Negroes in 
STATES Desegregated desegregated 
listricts schools 
Delaware 12 of 51 
District of Columbia 1 of | 
Kentucky 123 of 175 11,492 
Maryland 21 of 23 24,089 
Missouri 211 of 243° 
Oklahoma 170 of 250 7 ,000* 
West Virginia 43 of 43 10,000* 





DEEP SOUTH 


At the opening of the 1959-60 school year desegregation had 
been accomplished in some school districts of six states of the old 
These states were Arkansas, Flori- 
da, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. (See chart 
below for statistics) But in this group of states, the report said, 
officials and governments had dedicated themselves to as little 
desegregation as was legally necessary. 


Confederacy, the report said. 


Mississippi and South Carolina. The governmental policyin these 

five states had been one of complete defiance of the Supreme Court 

ruling, the report stated. 
WEAPONS AGAINST INTEGRATION 

The SRC said that by 1959 four legislative policies had been 
selected as the principal weapons of the 11 Southern states which 
sought to stop school segregation altogether or hold it to minimum 
levels, while avoiding actions the federal courts could find illegal: 

(1) Pupil placement laws. These were intended toprevent or 
minimize desegregation through assigning children to particular 
schools on the basis of social and psychological criteria, which 
theoretically did not include race. Some form of pupil placement 
law was enacted by Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, Tenneseee, Texas and Virginia. 

(2) School-closing laws. Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Virginia adopted statutes which would require or authorize the 
closing of schools, either by: state or local authorities, to prevent 
their desegregation. Texas, Florida and Virginia adopted so-called 
Little Rock statutes providing for school closure in the event of 
the use of federal force. 

(3) Private school plans. These made arrangements for pri- 
vately operated schools to assume the whole function of education 
if the public schools were closed, or to provide a segregated edu- 
cation for some, most, or all white childrenif public schools were 
desegregated. By 1959 it appeared evident thata large-scale pri- 
vate school plan could not work without state financial aid, and that 
the only form such aid might legally take would be direct tuition 
grants to students. Some sort of private school plan, with tuition 
grants, was enacted in Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, 
North Carolina and Virginia. 

(4) Anti-NAACP legislation, The report said Southern states, 
to curb the effectiveness of the Nationai Assn. for the Advancement 
of Colored People, which had represented many Negroes in deseg- 
regation suits, had reinvigorated old barratry laws (laws barring 
attorneys from approaching individuals and inducing them to bring 
lawsuits), up special investigating committees to look into 
NAACP activities and required the NAACP to submit financial 
statements and membership lists. All Southern states except 
North Carolina, the report said, had sought by legislative action 
to cripple the NAACP’s ability to operate withintheir boundaries. 


Set 


The report concluded that state leaders inthe South, following 
the Supreme Court’s 1954 desegregation decision, had, inacting to 
prevent its enforcement, received the endorsement of local public 
opinion. But it said the spectacle of closed schools late in 1958 
was a catalyst to dissent against the Southern states’ resistance 





In five states of the old Confederacy not a single school policy in all the states except possibly Alabama, Mississippi and 
district had been desegregated: Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, South Carolina. 
_—_————a SS —_ | 
. . 
Desegregation in Deep South States | 
STATES DESEGREGATED BIRACIAL DISTRICTS ' ] NEGROES IN DESEGREGATED SCHOOLS ? 
1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 | 1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 
Arkansas 4 of 228 7 of 228 6 of 22 8 of 228 34 91 73 94 
Florida None None None 1 of 67 0 0 0 490 
North Carolina None 3 of 172 4 of 172 7 of 174 0 i 14 34 
Tennessee 1 of 141° 2 of 141° 3 of 142 4 of 142 | 6° 19° 82 121 
Texas 103 of 841 123 of 841 125 of 722 125 of 720 | 3,400 3,600 3,250 3,300 
Virginia None None 3 of 128 6 of 128 0 0 30 103 
rOTAI | 108 of 1,210? | 135 of 1,382* | 141 of 1,392 | 151 of 1,459 | 3,440 3,721" 3,499 4,192 
| L i | eee 1 a - 
€ ; € € the n rstricts biracial populations Plu ak Ridge 
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On Presidential Primaries 














CANDIDATES FACE VOTERS IN 16 PRIMARY CONTESTS 


With New Hampshire’s early-bird primary March 8 
the Nation begins a series of 16 Presidential primary 
contests which could play an important role in the 1960 
Presidential race. Delegates from the primary states 
will control 584 of the 1,521 votes inthe Democratic con- 
vention and 538 of the 1,331 votes in the Republican 
convention. * 

To help make primary results more intelligible, 
Congressional Quarterly made a state-by-state survey of 
the primaries scheduled for 1960, giving historical back- 
ground and a summary of the laws governing each pri- 
mary, important results of past years and anindication of 
how often convention delegates actually heed the expressed 
will of primary voters. It starts on the next page. 

There are two separate types of Presidential pri- 
maries, sometimes held alone and sometimes in conjunc- 
tion. The first is the Presidential preference poll, in 
which the primary voter indicates a direct preference 
for the nominee of his party. These polls may or may 
not be binding on convention delegates. 

The second type of primary is the direct election of 
convention delegates. Delegate candidates sometimes 
run individually, sometimes in slates. They may be listed 
as pledged to a certain Presidential candidate, or simply 
favorable to a candidate, or entirely unpledged. Or dele- 
gates may be pledged to support the winner of the 
Presidential preference poll. 

No state law contains any provision to penalize a 
convention delegate who votes contrary to the results of 
the Presidential preference poll in his state, or who 
breaks his own pledge to support a certain candidate. 


Pros and Cons 


Presidential primaries have come under heavy fire 
from many political scientists and national political lead- 
ers. In 1952 President Truman dismissed them as 
‘feyewash..”’, 

Other criticisms of the primaries have charged they 
are only a small part of the pictureof Presidential nom- 
inating politics; that they are misrepresentative because 
of the inability of the independent voter to participate in 
them; that they force candidates to emphasize local over 
national issues; and that theyaretoocostly of candidates’ 
time and money. 

Adlai Stevenson recently wrote: ‘‘I don’t see how any 
office holder can participate ina nationwide primary cam- 
paign without neglecting the job the people elected him to 
do.... Actually primaries are more likely todestroy good 
candidates than to make them. The plain truth is that a 
primary campaign is not a suitable testing ground for 
Presidential candidates,’’ 

Other national leaders have defended the primaries. 
Sen. John F, Kennedy (D Mass.), a 1960 Democratic 


Presidential candidate, said Jan. 2: ‘‘] believe that any 
Democratic aspirant to this important nomination should 
be willing to submit to the voters his views, record and 
competence in a series of primary contests.’ 


Killer Primaries 


In 1952 V.O. Key, professor of government at Harvard 
University, wrote, ‘‘It may well be that the principal ef- 
fect of primaries is killing off candidates.’’ There are 
historic examples of the candidacy thwarted by defeat in 
a single primary. In1944, Wendell Willkie withdrew from 
the GOP nomination race after he failed to win a single 
delegate in the Wisconsin primary. In 1948, N.Y. Gov. 
Thomas E, Dewey (R) halted the nomination drive of 
Harold E, Stassen by challenging and defeating him in the 
Oregon primary. Primary victories by Stevenson in 1956 
prompted Kefauver to withdraw from the race. In other 
years, however, primaries have been vital to a candi- 
date’s later nomination. Many political analysts felt 
President Eisenhower could never have overcome the 
lead of ex-Sen. Robert A, Taft (R Ohio 1939-52) in the 
race for the 1952 Republican nomination without the 
prestige of his Presidential primary victories, 
in the New Hampshire contest. 


Starting 


1960 Primary Contestants 


By March 2 announcement had been made of the 
entrance of the following Presidential candidates in the 
primaries of the states indicated: 

REPUBLICANS: Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
-- New Hampshire, Wisconsin, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Ohio, Oregon, Florida and California. No final 
decision on entering New Jersey, Nebraska, Maryland 
and South Dakota. 

DEMOCRATS: Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (Minn.) -- 


Wisconsin, District of Columbia, West Virginia, Oregon 
ind South Dakota. No final decision on Nebraska. 

Sen. Lyndon B,. Johnson (Texas) -- Oregon. 

Kennedy -- New Hampshire, Wisconsin, Ind 3 
Ohio (through favorite son Gov. Michael V. DiSalle 
Nebraska, West Virginia, Maryland and Oregon. 

Sen. Wayne Morse (Ore.) -- District of Columbi 
Maryland, Oregon. 

Sen. Stuart Symington (Mo.) -- Oregon 


Write-in Contests 


In seven of the 11 states holding Presidential pref- 
erence polls, write-in votes for President are permitted, 
In some past years the write-in results from these states 
have been significant ‘‘straws in the wind,’’ oftenindicat- 
ing the strength of unavowed candidates. The states where 
write-ins are permitted: New Hampshire (March 8); Illi- 
nois (April 12); New Jersey (April 19); Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania (April 26); Nebraska (May 10); and 
Oregon (May 20), 
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Presidential Primaries - 2 


HISTORY, CONDITIONS OF THE 16 PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES 


New Hampshire 


1960 Primary: March 8; Filing Deadline: Jan. 27 
Convention Votes: 1] Democratic and 14 Republican 


The 1960 Presidential primary season opens with the 
New Hampshire primary March 8. Based ona 1913 law 
amended in 1915 and 1949, the New Hampshire primary 
includes, in separate sections of the ballots, botha Presi- 
dential preference poll and the election of delegates who 
may be associated with a particular Presidential candi- 


date. 

[he names of candidates for President and Vice 
President are placed on the ballot through petitions on 
their behalf. Upon receipt of these petitions, the secre- 
tary of state must notify the prospective candidate, The 
candidate’s name is removed from the ballot ifhe so re- 
quests within 10 days. There is alsoa space on the ballot 
for write-in votes for both President and Vice President. 

candidates for delegate may be nominated through the 
fi'‘ing of a declaration of candidacy accompanied either 
by a fee or a petition. A candidate for delegate has three 
options: he may run ‘“‘pledged’’ to a certain Presiden- 
tial candidate, but only with that candidate’s written con- 
sent; he may run ‘‘favorable’’ toa certaincandidate, with- 
out the candidate’s consent; or he may run ona ‘‘no- 
preference’’ basis. The ballot indicates which option th 
would-be dele vate has « hosen, A pledge d delegate signs 
1 Statement saying he will support his Presidential candi- 
date as long as his name is before the convention; a state- 
ment that the would-be delegate is favorable to a certain 
candidate is not binding. 

Over the past decades the New Hampshire primary 
has played an important role in Presidential nominating 
politics. In 1932 a Franklin D. Roosevelt slate defeated 
one pledged to Alfred E, Smithinthe Democratic primary. 
In the same party’s primary in 1952 a slate backing Sen. 
Estes Kefauver (I) Tenn.) defeated a slate in favor of 
President Harry S, Truman, beginning the string of vic- 
tories Kefauver was to enjoy in that year. In 1956 a 
Kefauver-pledged slate defeated a slate favoring Adlai E, 
Stevenson, entered without the latter’s consent. Kefauver 
received 84 percent of the preference vote and Stevenson 
received 16 percent on a write-in basis. 

In the 1948 Republican primary unpledged candidates 
for delegate ran best, but a slate backing Harold 4. 
Stassen made a respectable showing and the Stassencam- 
paign received a substantial boost from the primary 
results. In 1952 a Dwight D. Eisenhower slate defeated 
one supporting Sen. Robert A, Taft (R Ohio) and a Stassen 
slate. All of New Hampshire’s votes at the convention 
went to Eisenhower. In the Presidential preference vote, 
Eisenhower received 50 percent, Taft 39 percent and 
percent of the vote. Eisenhower’s name had 


he 


Stassen 
been entered in the primary without his request, but 
took no action to have his name removed from the ballot, 
although he was on active military duty in Paris at the 
time. The 1952 Republican primary results from New 
Hampshire were a major factorinturning the tide against 
Taft and toward Lisenhower,. 

In 1956 Vice President Richard M, Nixon received 
22,141 write-in votes for Vice President (82.5 percent of 
the total vote cast). These results discouraged efforts by 
Stassen to remove Nixon from the 1956 ticket on the 


grounds that he would harm Eisenhower’s chances of 
reelection. 

In the Presidential preference section of the 1960 
primary, Nixon is unopposed on the Republican side and 
Sen. John F, Kennedy (D Mass.) has only minor opposition 
from Paul C, Fisher of Chicago on the Democratic side. 
Party leaders in New Hampshire are looking tothe rela- 
tive Nixon and Kennedy totals to give a comparison of the 
two candidates’ strength, and party organizations are 
reportedly making a concerted effort to get out the vote. 
The race holds dangers for each man, Nixon’s prestige 
could be harmed by a large write-in vote for N.Y. Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller (R) who had strong support in New 
Hampshire before his withdrawal from the 1960 race, 
while Kennedy’s race for the Democratic nomination 
could be damaged if many Democratic voters were to 
write in the names of other Democratic hopefuls like 
Sen, Stuart Symington (D Mo.), Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
(D Minn.) or Stevenson, on the preference vote. 

The Vice Presidential preference votes will also be 
watched with interest. No candidates’ names are printed 
on that part of the ballot in 1960, and voters are free to 
write in any name they wish. 

In the Democratic contests, 45 candidates are seeking 
20 half-vote delegate posts. The state’s two Democratic 
national committee members are automatically delegates 
with one-half vote each. In the Ist Congressional dis- 
trict, 10 delegates are running pledged to Kennedy, 11 
favorable to Kennedy, five favorable to Symington and 
one uncommitted, The 2nd district lists include 10 can- 
didates pledged to Kennedy, five favorable to Kennedy, 
one favorable to Stevenson, one favorable to Humphrey, 
ind one uncommitted. 

The Republicans will elect 14 delegates with full 
votes, 10 at large and two from each district. In the at- 
large race 17 candidates are listed favorable to Nixon, 
4 favorable to Rockefeller, one favorable to UN Ambas- 
sador Henry Cabot |.odge, one favorable to Milton Eisen- 
hower, and one pledged to Lar Daly of Chicago. In the 
Ist district five would-be delegates, all favorable to 
Nixon, are battling for the two seats; in the 2nd district 
six Nixon supporters are opposed by two candidates 
favorable to Rockefeller. 

Stevenson, Humphrey, Rockefeller, Lodge and Milton 
Eisenhower were powerless to prevent the entrance of 


delegates listed as ‘‘favorable’’ to them. 


Wisconsin 


1960 Primary: April 5; Filing Deadline: March 4 
Convention Votes: 3] Democratic and 30 Republican 


Wisconsin voters, regardless of party affiliations, 
ire free to participate in either party’s Presidential pri- 
mary to vote for slates of would-be delegates pledged to 
certain Presidential candidates, or for single uncom- 
mitted delegate candidates. The Wisconsin primary law 
was first enacted in 1905 and has been frequently amended 


up to January 1960, 

The consent of a Presidential candidate is required 
before a slate of candidates pledged tohim may appear on 
the ballot. The voter may mark his ballot in favor of a 
Presidential candidate and thus cast his vote for the entire 
slate pledged to that candidate. There is’ no direct 
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Presidential preference vote in addition to the vote for 
the pledged slates. 

There are two methods for the nomination of slates. 
Either the delegate candidates submit petitions toappear 
on slates pledged to certain candidates, or the Presiden- 
tial candidate himself may file a slate of candidates. In 
the latter event no petitions are required and the Presi- 
dential candidate’s appointed slate takes precedence over 
any other slate pledged to him. 

\ delegate supporting a particular Presidential can- 
didate must file an affidavit pledging himself to vote for 
the Presidential candidate on the first ballot at the con- 
vention and on additional ballots unless two-thirds of the 
delegation votes to switch, or the candidate withdraws. 

Unpledged delegate candidates must be nominated by 
petitions. Such’candidacies are very rare in Wisconsin. 

In the 1944 Republican primary in Wisconsin, Gov. 
Thomas E, Dewey of New York defeated Wendell Willkie, 
causing Willkie to withdraw from the Presidential race. 
In 1952 no Eisenhower delegation was entered and Taft 
won 24 delegates to six for Gov. Earl Warren of Cali- 
fornia and none for Stassen. On the Democratic side, 
Kefauver won the delegation intact in 1952 and 1956 in the 
absence of any opposition. The Wisconsindelegates gave 
Kefauver solid support in convention balloting. 

[he 1960 primary will see slates pledged to Kennedy 
and Humphrey fighting for control of Wisconsin’s delega- 
tion at the Democratic convention, while a Nixon slate is 
unopposed in the Republican primary. Ina Feb. 21 news 
conference Kennedy said: ‘‘If | won Wisconsin I'd be in a 
strong position at the convention. If I lost Wisconsin I 
think my chances of being nominated...would be extremely 
difficult.’’ 

[The method of allocating Democratic delegate seats 
between the state at large and districts was altered Jan, 
30 by the Democratic party administrative committee in 
Wisconsin, giving more seats tothe 10 Congressional dis- 
tricts (they will now have two and one-half convention 
votes each) and reducing from 10 to five the number of 
convention votes allocated at-large on the Democratic 
side. Kennedy Jan. 30 called the rule change ‘‘unfair’’ 
but said he would continue in the primary and use the 
change as an issue. (Weekly Report p. 190) 


‘ 


linois 


1960 Primary: April 12; Filing Deadline: Jan. 25 
Convention Votes: 69 Democratic and 60 Republican 


Since 1927 Illinois law has provided for a non-binding 
Presidential preference primary and the election of un- 
pledged district delegates to the conventions of the two 
parties. Delegates-at-large are chosen by each party’s 
state convention. 

Candidates may be nominated for the preference poll 
by petition. Illinois secretaries of state have ruled that 
no statement of candidacy is required of a Presidential 
candidate, but that if a petitionhas been filed for a Presi- 
dential candidate without his knowledge and consent, he 
may have the petition withdrawn and his name kept off 
the ballot. District delegates are also nominated by 
simple petition procedure. 

Illinois convention delegates rarely honor the results 
of the Presidential preference poll unless the results 
coincide with the wishes of the state’s political organiza- 
tions. In 1952 Taft won 73 percent of the vote over Eisen- 
hower (write-ins) and Stasseninthe Republican preference 
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Presidential Primaries - 3 


primary, and the delegation was practically unanimous for 
Taft at the convention. In the 1952 Democratic primary, 
however, Kefauver received 536,301 votes to 54,366 write- 
ins for Stevenson, but at the covention onlythree of II 
nois’ 69 votes were for Kefauver, the bulk going to Steven- 
son. In 1956 Stevenson swept the preference primary and 
again had most of the state’s votes at the convention, 

Nixon’s will be the only name toappearon the Repub- 
lican preference ballot in 1960. Rockefeller’s name had 
been entered but was withdrawn at his request Jan, 26 
There will be no names on the Democratic side. Ken- 
nedy’s name had been entered but was withdrawn at his 
request Jan, 29, 


} 
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New Jersey 


1960 Primary: April 19; Filing Deadline: March 10 
Convention Votes: 41 Democratic and 38 Republican 


New Jersey delegates have beenelected in primaries 
since 1912, and a Presidential preference primary has 
been held in every Presidential election year si! then 
with the exception of 1948. The preference primary is 
non-binding and often disregarded by convention dele- 


gates. The state party organizations usually attempt to 
elect unpledged slates which include state political lead- 
eve. 

\ Presidential candidate’s name can be placed on the 
ballot through petition signed by at least 1,000 party 
members. His consent is not necessary, buthe can have 


his name removed from the ballot by filing a dé 
with the secretary of state, Write-in votes are permitted, 

Delegates are also nominated by petition. Theymay 
run unpledged or pledged, singly or on slates. In ord 
to run pledged, would-be delegates must obtain the writt 
consent of their chosen Presidential candidate. It i 
assumed that pledged delegate candidates are mor 
bound to support their expressed choice 
History shows they are far more apt todo this than to heed 
the results of the preference poll, 


In 1952 Eisenhower swept the Republican prefer é 
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poll, winning 60 percent of the vote to35 percent for Taft 
ind 4 percent for Stassen, The organization’s de] 1a 
slate, listed as unpledged, was victorious in all but one 
district of the state. Atthe convention 33 of New Jersey's 
votes went to Eisenhower and five to Taft on the first 
ballot. 

Kefavuer swept the Democratic preferen poll 
1952, but the victorious organization slate of delegate 
gave the bulk of its votes to Stevenson at the convention 
In 1956 Kefauver was again unopposed in the prefer 
poll, and he gave his consent toa complete slate of would- 
be delegates who ran pledged to him against an uncom- 
mitted regular organization slate headed by Gov obert 
B. Meyner (D), Kefauver won a hollow victory in tl 
preference poll (117,056 votes to 4,043 write-ins for 
Stevenson), but only a single Kefauver delegate wa 
elected. In the Vice Presidential balloting New Jersey 
cast 30 votes for Kennedy and only six for Kefauver. 

The Republican state organization is entering an 
unpledged slate of delegates in the 1960 primar 





Nixon was undecided Mar 1 on entering the GOP 
preference poll. 

On the Democratic side, a slate pledged to Mey- 
ner was entered and had 10 Opposition by March l. 
No names were 
primary. 


entered in the Democra 
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Massachusetts 


1960 Primary: April 26; Filing Deadline: March 8 
Convention Votes: 4] Democratic and 38 Republican 


Massachusetts has provided for delegate selection by 


primary election since 1912, There is presently a non- 
binding, write-in Presidential preference poll concurrent 
with the election of delegates. 

Candidates for delegate may be nominated by the filing 
of petitions. They may be listed separatelyon the ballot, 
or as slates, pledged or unpledged. Individual delegate 


candidates or slates running pledged to a Presidential 
candidate must obtain his written or telegraphic consent 
to have his name appear with theirs on the ballot, It is 
assumed that if candidates expr sing preference for a 
particular Presidential candidate are elected they ar 


morally bound to support that candidate at the convention. 


Under these provisions the party organizations inthe 
state have usually backed winning slat running ona no- 
preference t is. Inthe Taft-Eisenhower struggle of 1952 
1 ‘‘no-preference’’ L:isenhower ite of district delega 
with organization approval defeated most of an identified 
[aft slate. Inthe preference poll, EKisenhower received 
254,898 votes to 110,188 for Taft. On the first ballot at 
the convention Ma ichusett ist 34 votes for Eisen- 


hower and 4 for Taft. 


In the 1952 Democrati prin inunpledged ors ini- 


zation slate wa lected, In the preference poll the vot 
was 29,287 for Kefauver, 16,0( for Lisenhower, and 
remainder split among Truma Taft, Stevenso 1a = 
chusetts Gov, Paul Dever (D 1 Averell Harrimar 
tt con\ t10n ti lei ition voted to Never ontl f 
ballot, split its vot among numerous candidat ont 
second ballot and swung 25 of its 40 votes behind Ste - 
on on the third and final ballot. In 1956 the Democrati 
preference vote wa plit 50 percent for Rep. John W 
McCormack (1) Ma ), 30 percent for Stevenson, § per¢ 
for Kefauver and 2 percent for Ken ly. Most of tl ) 
went for Stevenson at the convention 
| lat February a Kennedy-pledged organizatio 
slate was being organized for entrance inthe 1960 Demo- 
cratic primary, with no opposition anticipated, It wa X- 
pected that the Republican organization slate, with onl 
minor opposition, would b inpled 1, Once mo 
most interesting Ma chusett NEY Xx] O 
come trom th r ilt Of tl Write-1 ro | itial rer- 
ne pol 
Pennsylvania 
1960 Primary: April 26; Filing Deadline: Feb. 23 
Convention Votes: 8] Democratic and 70 Republican 
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names on the ballot is petition by a required number of 
registered party members. Write in votes for President 
are permitted. 

Candidates for district delegates are alsonominated 
by petition. If he chooses to do so, a candidate for dele- 
gate may pledge himself to support at the convention the 
Presidential candidate who receives the greatest number 
of votes in the state or district. If a district candidate 
does not make this pledge to support the popular choice 
in.the preference poll this fact must appear on the ballot. 

[here is no provision in Pennsylvania law, however, 
to force elected delegates to treatthe results of the pref- 
erence poll as binding, even if they indicate on the ballot 
that they will support the winner of the preference poll. 
In 1952 Kefauver carried the districts of all 28 delegates 
who promised to support the preference poll winner, but 
it the Democratic convention most of them failed to sup- 
port Kefauver on the first ballot and every Pennsylvania 
delegate had deserted him by the third ballot. The dele- 
ballots, In 1956 
evenson swept the Democratic preference primary and 


gation was strongly for Stevenson on al 








r ‘ived almost all of Pennsylvania’s votes at the con- 

tio! Eisenhower was a heavy winner in the 1952 
Republican ] ference poll, and received most of Pennsyl- 
vania’s votes at the convention. 

Nixon’s name was ent 1 in the 1960 Republicar 
Presidential preference poll and he did not request its 
withdrawal. The Republican state committee Feb. 13 
idopted a resolution recommending thatthe Pennsylvania 
lelegation in Chicago work for a ticket of Nixon for 
P lent and S Hugh Scott (R Pa.) for Vi President 

ommitte aimed 10 delegates-at-large to tl on- 
vention 

) crati stat oO nitt Ja 6 el ted 42 
1t-la 1 of whom will | yne-half vot 
t Oo les co tion, Gov. David L., wr 
1) id most of th t 81 votes at tl yemocratic 
oO ) would ren uncommitted until convention 
time, No names weré ntered in the Democratic Presi- 
lential preferenc oll. Kennedy considered entering th 
| n l ided not to do so 
District of Columbia 
1960 Primary: May 3; Filing Deadline: April 1 
Convention Votes: 9 Democratic and 8 Republican 
s 1 nary statute for tl ) ict of 
) P| 4-37¢ cted in 19 vid f t 
{ tio f off npledged d 
) ai By 
195 tatute was interpr iD 
) I if Electio Oo permi P lent | r- 
it the requ of the duly orga i r- 
1 ) I n Distri I} Roard a ( | 
mit primary votes to decide whether the pref 
te would be binding ot delega , and fo ow n 
yallots, and whether the delegation should operate under 
t it tl rt convention, These quest 
primary b ) Ow 
( yf i ¢) i ) 
) inizatio Y DO } 

o req idential preference vote becau f th 
rib if a wCTiV ontest fort GOP non im10 

6( yemocrati preferenc ote N 

Yemocratic rules require written consent of the candi- 
lates, Humphrey and Sen. Wayne Morse (D Or indicated 
they would enter the primary. Presidential candidat 
ccaear by ait 








names can also be placed onthe ballot by petition, but the 


D.C. regulations require that evidence of a candidate’s 
consent be submitted before his name may appear on the 
ballot. 

In the contest for delegate posts, D.C, regulations 
permit submission of delegate slates, but no indication 
of the favored candidate (if any) of a slate may appear 
on the ballot. The voter must vote separately for each 
delegate, and thus could “‘split’’ slates if he so desired. 
It was anticipated that slates of Morse, Humphrey and 
Stevenson supporters would be entered inthe Democratic 
primary. A Republican organization slate expected only 
minor opposition from a few independent candidates. 

In the 1956 Democratic primary, the slate preferring 
Stevenson won all places ina contest mainly with a Kefau- 
ver slate. In the Republican primary, the candidates en- 


dorsed by ‘the District Republican stat 


> committee were 


elected over those backed by an insurgent faction. 


Indiana 


1960 Primary: May 3; Filing Deadline: March 24 
Convention Votes: 34 Democratic and 32 Republican 


Indiana held Presidential preference primaries fron 
1916 to 1928 and then discontinued the practice. The 
preference primary was reinstated starting withthe 1956 
election. Both delegates-at-large and district delegat 
to the conventions, however, are selected by conventions 
of the two parties. 

\ Presidential candidate must request to have his 
name placed on the ballot for the preference primary, 


ind submit a petition on his behalf signed by at least 500 


legal voters. Write-in votes for President are not per- 
mitted, 

District delegates must support, on the first ballot 
it the convention, the Presidential candidate who received 
the highest vote in the party’s preference primary in 
their district, and delegates-at-large must give first 
ballot support to the state-wide winner, providing he is 
ictually a candidate before the convention. 

In 1956 Eisenhower ran unopposed in the Republican 
primary and Kefauver unopposed in the Democratic pri- 
mary. 

Through March 1, Kennedy was the sole Democrat 
who had announced plans to enter the 1960 primary, and 
Nixon had signified his intention to run in the Republican 
primary. 


Ohio 


1960 Primary: May 3; Filing Deadline: Feb. 3 
Convention Votes: 64 Democratic and 56 Republican 


The Ohio primary, first held in 1912, provides for 
the direct election of district delegates and delegates -at- 
large to the nominating conventions. There is no Presi- 
dential preference vote, but each candidate for delegat 
must indicate both first and second choices for President, 
and these choices appear with his name on the ballot, In 
practice serious Presidential candidates are not listed as 
second choice, presumably because this would detract 
from the first choice for President. Written consent of 
Presidential candidates listed by delegates is required. 
4 would-be delegate who wishes to avoid endorsing any 
other candidate may name himself as first choice for 
President. 

Ohio law does not state to what extent an elected 


jlelegate is pledged to support his listed Presidential 
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choices at the party conventions, but it is med that 
he is morally bound until releas 
Deleg tes get their names on the ballot thro hsub- 
mitting the required number of names o petitic 
An organization slate of delegates withthe first choice 


of Nixon for Presiden 
primary. Former Sen. George W, Bender (R Ohio 1955- 
57) entered 





tered inthe 1960 Republica 


the Republican primary asadel it it-la roe 
without organization backin 1 pledged to hin lf for 


President. 











Delegates pled {1 to Ohio Gov. Micl iS \ 
entered in tl Democratic pri! ‘y, DiSall 1 
Jan. 5 ‘those delegates who 1 on Nj 
know in advance that they are, in effect, support the 
candidacy of Senator Kennedv.”’ Asa resultof tl iS 
move, Kennedy did not authorize delegates pledged di- 
rectly to him to enter tl primary. A group of Ohic 
Yemocrats headed bi [. Miller, ¢ Yemo- 
cratic chairman, took ex tion to the ¢ ( } 
nd ed delegat ndidates l ind son 
other areas. But these del ites also Salle a 
their candidate, and indicated t ti ( + 
Kennedy if lect | 

In 1948 1 1952 Stass chal ( ( S 
Robert A, Taft it KNep blica rima Sta } - 

ites WO ot S3 racé i 194 but 1952 7 
le] ites Ww in all 3 contest if laft del - 
fused to switch tl rt » | OW 
conventiol 

In th Yemocratic primary in 1952 the Demo 
organization supported favorite-son slate. Ket Ve! 
delegates ran in some districts and won half « 
to the convention. Most of hi | it I \ 
him through all three ballots at the convention. In 1956 

favorit on del tic | 1 to Gr t 
l.ausche won 54 of tt 58 d t ot 
Nebraska 
1960 Primary: May 10; Filing Deadline: March 11 
Convention Votes: 16 Democratic and 18 Republican 

Since 1912, Nebraska law | provided for tate- 
Wi 1 pr fe rence vot for Pr l | nt ind the 1? t | 
of unpledged candidates to the national conventi« 
Presidential candidate’s ime may be printed onthe pri- 
mary ballot of his party only with his writt O 

submission of this c t 196! 
indidates are placed ont ballot for 
through the submi oO Tt ( 
ites must file affidavi f ne 
1iccompanied by filing fees, T vm i] f f I 
pledging themselves to abide byther ilt f tl 

lection, but in practice the Presidential prefer O 
is consid idvisory only. 

Nrite-in vot ire permitted on the pref ce pr 
ind sometimes are its most important featur In ] 
Taft won 36 pe rcent of tl Rey thlica I f ot 
Eisenhower 29 pm id Sta 25 per t. Sta 
was the only name on the ballot; all tl ift 1 - 
hower votes were write-ins., At the conventi t k 
of Nebraska’s votes went to Taft. 

In 1952 Kefauver defeated Sen. Robert S., ) 
Okla.) in the Democratic preference vote t { 
less than a third of Nebraska’ otes at tl ( tiol 
In 1956 Kefauver ran unopposed in tl | fer ( 


} 





ind, though he withdrew from t! 
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the convention, Nebraska gave him a solid vote on all 
three ballots of his struggle against Kennedy forthe Vice 
Presidential nomination. 

As of March | Nixon was still undecided on entering 
the Republican preference pollin Nebraska. Kennedy Jan. 
2] announced his entry onthe Democratic side. Humphrey 
was not expected to enter, though he had made no official 
innouncement of his intentions by March 1. 


West Virginia 
1960 Primary: May 10; Filing Deadline: Feb. 6 


Convention Votes: 25 Democratic and 22 Republican 


Since 1915 West Virginia has had a law providins 
for a Presidential preference primary anddirect election 


of convention delegates. Delegate candidates have not 
been required to promise support to the winner of th 
Presidential preference poll, however, since 1939, 
Candidates for the Presidential preference primary 
must pay a $1,000 fe when they file, 
Candidates for district delegate or delegate-at-la! 
ire required to pay nominal fees on filing, There is no 


provision in law to allow or require them to state theit 
candidate preference on the ballot, although they may 
make their personal preferences known otherwise, 

In 1956 no candidate filed forthe preference primary 
in either party, On the Republican side in 1952 there was 
y contest betwee Taft and Stassen. Many voters wet 
inderstood to have written in Lisenhower’s name, but 
write-in votes are not counted in West Virginia. Taft 

ceived 139,812 votes to Stassen’s 38,251, and thedele- 
ration supported Taft overwhelmingly at the convention. 
In 1948 Stassen had won the preference primary against 


token opposition but at the convention the delegation split 
on the firsttwo ballots and switched to Dewey on the third. 

Kennedy and Humphrey both entered the 1960Demo- 
cratic preference primary. ‘There were no Republic 
entric 


Maryland 


1960 Primary: May 17; Filing Deadline: March 14 
Convention Votes: 24 Democratic and 24 Republican 


[he Maryland primary law, adopted in 1912 and no 
changed substantially sin that date, provides for a 
Presidential preference vote in a primary where ther 

| 


is also ar lection of legates tostate conventions of the 
two parties. l:ach del ite is bound to vote at tl tat 
convention for Presidential candidate who won the pref- 
rence poll of his party in his county. The Presidential 
candidate receiving a majority of the county unit vot 

th ititled to ha t whole Maryland del ition vot 
for him as a unit at the national convention, as long as in 
their conscientiou idgment there Inv po bility of 
lis being nominated. The state conventions als lect 
the actual dele es who will att 1 tl ! ) 
tions, 

In order to ha 1am tered the pref 
primary a Presidential candidate must file a certificat 
of candidacy and pay a fee of $290, Write-in vot for 
President are not permitted, 

Kennedy tered the Democratic primary Feb. 2 
Humphrey indicated he would not enter his namein Mary- 
land, but Sen, Wayne Mors 1) Ore. id he would enter 


to give Kennedy some competition, Also entered in th 


° 
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Presidential preference poll was Andrew J. Easter, a 
perennial Maryland candidate. 

On March 1 Nixon was still undecided on entering 
the Republican preference primary. 

The Maryland primary voter may also mark his ballot 
in favor of an uninstructed delegation. Inthe 1944 Repub- 
lican primary Wendell Willkie was badly defeated in 
voting that favored an uninstructed delegation. 

In practice, Maryland delegates at the national con- 
ventions usually follow the instructions given them bythe 
state conventions (based onthe preference poll results) -- 
at least for the first ballot. In 1952 Kefauver won the 
Democratic preference vote and the delegation voted for 
him 100 percent, under Maryland’s unit rule, onthe first 
ballot. But on the second ballot Kefauver received only 
15% of the 24 Maryland votes, and only &*% on the third 
ballot. 


Oregon 


1960 Primary: May 20; Filing Deadline: March 11 
Convention Votes: 17 Democratic and 18 Republican 


In 1910, Oregon invented the idea of a Presidential 


preference poll combined with the separate election of 
convention del ites in the ime election, The Oregon 
law ha undergone substantial amendment, particularly 


since 1956, 

In the 1960 primary voters of each party will have 
in Opportunity to expre , directly and separately, their 
preferences for their party’s nomination for President 





ind Vice President. A new Orego tatute provides that 
th cretary of state ‘‘shall place’’ upon the ballot th 
name of any candidate ‘‘when he shall have determined 
in his sole discretion that such candidate’s candidacy is 
generally advocated or recognized in national news media 
throughout the United Stat .” The Oregon secretary of 
tate is Howell Appling Jr., 39, Alternatively, a candi- 
late’s name may be placed onthe Presidential preference 


d 
ballot through petition of 1,000 or more registered mem- 
bers of his party. Vrite-in vot ire also permitted. 

\ candidate who ime is entered by the initiative 
of th cretary of state may have his nan removed 
by filing an affidavit that he ‘‘is not now and does not in- 
tend to become a candidate’’ for President or Vice Presi- 
lent in the forthcoming tion, But candidat nom- 
inated by petition Cannot have their nam removed from 
waar es 

Would-be de] ma ha thel il p ] 
tl ballot l r by petition o | laratic ol ! 1 
filed w 1 nominal f 

Oregon law requ t 111 candidat fo it 
pled ort to tl wi rs of the Pr { ial and 
Vice P idential fer poll Att Ol tion tl 
lelegate 1 ppo ie prefer poll winner unti 
| t SS perc ot onvention vot for him, o 

til t candidat i is delegat or until two 

ballot ive pas | 

\ppl March 2 announced the following names would 
b laced on th Yemocratic preferen ballot for 
President: k 1wedy, Humphrey, Sen, |_-yndon B, Johnson 
1) Texas), Symington, Kefauver and Stevenson, Petitions 


for Morse and Humphrey had already been submitted. 
Kefauver and Stevenson March 2 said they would withdraw. 


The secretary of state entered the names of Nixon 
ind Rockefeller on the Republican side. Rockefeller 


innounced he would withdraw his name. The deadlin« 




















for withdrawals was March 14. Oregon press reports 
indicated Presidential preference petitions were being 
circulated for Rockefeller and Warren. 

In 1952 Lisenhower swept the Republican Presidential 
poll and in 1956 Stevenson defeated Kefauver in an all 
write-in campaign in Oregon. Dewey’s 1948 victory in 
Oregon over Stassen was considered an important factor 
in winning him the Republican nomination that year, 

With rare exceptions Oregon delegates have sup- 
ported the winners of the Presidential preference polls 
until released. 


Florida 


1960 Primary: May 24; Filing Deadline: March 1] 
Convention Votes: 29 Democratic and 26 Republican 


Convention delegates have been elected in Florida 
since 1904, but the laws governing their selection have 
been altered frequently, The last revision, enacted in 
1955, provided for the direct election of slates of dele- 
gates whose preference for President, if any, appears 
on the ballot. There is nodirect Presidential preference 
poll, 

Slates of delegates may run with their preference 
for a certain candidate printed on the ballot, or unin- 
structed. Would-be delegates must pay filing fees and 
run on organized slates. The slates are not required 
to obtain formal consent of the Presidential candidate for 
whom they express a preference. They are considerct 
morally but not legally bound to support him at the con- 
vention, 

Under the new law in 1956, a Stevenson slate of dele- 
gates defeated a Kefauver th tate-wide vote 
and in five of the eight districts. On the Republican sid 
1 slate favoring Sen. William F. Knowland (R ¢ 


filed during the period of uncertainty concerning Presi- 


feated by an kis - 


dent lLisenhower’s intentions, was 


hower slate, filed without any of formal action b\ 
the President, 

When the 1960 filing deadli pa od March 1 the 
only Democratic slate entered was one headed by Collin 
ind pled d to the favorit ( candidacy of Sen, Geor 
A. Smathers (D Fla.) On tl tepublican side a slat 
pl <dged to Nixon was tered, 

California 
1960 Primary: June 7; Filing Deadline: March 9 
Convention Votes: 81 Democratic and 70 Republican 

Tt California primary, first ld i 1912, allow 
registered party vot to 10 betw tate-wid 
slate ot lel ite } pl 1 to pport ( 
candidate at the party itional co tio The co t 
of the candidate i q -d befor | pled 1 to hin 
can be entered in the | ry Si 1940 t prin 
ballot irried only t nN of t P tial - 
didat id has omitted t 1 of would-be delegat 
Unpledged slates are not permitted, but often favori 
son with or without rious Pr jential ambitio 
will enter slates pledged to then 


The consent of a Presidential candidate toa particular 
slate must be filed before circulation of nomi 


for the slate begins. In 1960 the nomination papers must 


on paper 
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be circulated between March 9 and April 8. Since thous- 
ands of signatures are required onthe nomination papers, 
as a practical matter the consent of the Presidential 
candidate must be filed by March9orvery shortly there- 
ifter. 

Gov. Edmund G, Brown announced Jan. 19thata slate 
pledged to his favorite son candidacy would be entered in 
the 1960 Democratic primary. Kennedy March | said he 
would not enter a slate against Brownunless other slates 
were entered. 

A slate pledged to Nixon was expected to be uncon- 
tested on the Republican side. 

Candidates to be delegates to the conventions must 
sign an affidavit certifying they will support the candidat 


of the slate on which they run. No elected delegates have 
broken this pledge in recent years, In1952 a slate pledged 
to Kefauver defeated one pledged to Brown int omo- 
cratic primary, and the victorious delegat lat Ip- 


ported Kefauver on all three ballot it the convention, 
In 1956 a Stevenson slate defeated on pled 1 to Kefau- 


ver, and Stevenson held all of California’ ot 
convention, In the 1952 Republic | ’ 
pledged to Warren defeated one pledged to Rep, Thoma 
H. Werdel (R Calif.) and mained true ‘to War 
throughout the convention balloting 
South Dakota 

1960 Primary: June 7; Filing Deadline: May 8 

Convention Votes: 11 Democratic and 14 Republican 

South Dakotahas held Presidential primari 
1912. The existing law, passed in 1929, provides for t 
lirect election of delegates-at-large to the cor 
Th lel ite may run pled 1 or unpled If \ 
1s pledged candidat th must obt ( f 
the Presidential ndidate they favor, The1 no Presi- 


dential preference poll. 


Delegates are nominated and voted upo 
1S individuals. Nominatior by tition, South Dakot 
law contains no provision for instruction of | t to 
the convention thor t f tl wi 
‘lected on the basis of preference forac 
they would be morally bound to support him, 
The ballot h not carried more than tw 
slat in the primari¢ f either party si introductior 
of the exist rsten ) In 1944 Dew | | 
feated a Sta lat 152 ift 
Oo-p! ter ied | Ow La ° 
! i iV laft l 14 Sout! JAKO oO t f yt 
i tl Cony 1 () t Yemo } } 
la lefeat 1O- I t 1 ( 
Kefauver ite Wa | without opm t - 
t k ‘ y t +} oO 1 
pport & oO ft Kef f 
Py id t ot Sf t W it k 
Kel V t ot ) Vi President tha ear 
of M 1xo Ww ( 
t 1960 " j I H] p | { 
tio I emo 
i o pla ‘ 


SOURCES: The Politics of National Party Conventions, by Paul T 
David et al, Brookings Institution, Washington, 1960; The Process of 
Delegate Selection for the Republican National Convention of 1960, 
Republican National Committee, Washington, 1959; Presidential Pri- 
mary Information, in the Democratic Digest, Washington, August 1959; 


and Congressional Quarterly 
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SIXTEEN PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES SCHEDULED FOR 1960 














— r r -- —--—-— t r 
| |} VOTE P FSULTS 
F TYPE OF | QUALI-| 
| PRIMARY | FICA- DEMOCRATIC EP AN 
| TIONS? | 756 
—_—_— + + 1——— _ + — — —______+—___— $$$ ______- —________— —_—__—_—_———— 
NEW Ma Not required |Non-bind eference Closed | Kefauver toc 34 percent Eisenhower 50 percent of 





HAMPSHIRE t ma poll; election of dele- | of Democratic vote vote, Taft 39 percent, 
thdraw ir yates who may be pledged Stevenson |6 percent Stassen 7 percent 
10 t andidate. | wr ife- 
WISCONSIN Ar March 4 equired Election of deleg 
w ma be ple 
to candidate. N 


wrife-in vote 


Ope Kefauver unopposed. Taft won 24 of 30 delegates; 





Warren six and Stassen none. 


ILLINOIS Ar y } 25 e edand |Non-binding preference | Closed »teve beat Kefauver Taft won 73 percent of vote 






































| thdraw Elect f ledged | | vrite- jreat ver Eise we te ) 
Jistrict delegates; at- ajority. and Stassen. 
large delegate noser 
| ent 
NEW JERSEY Af y Ma Not required |Non-binding preference sed Kefauver unopposed ir Eisenhower won 3 tf 3 
t may f electior f dele- | referential voting. Lost je le es. Taft G Stasser 
tndra a e pledged | to group of unpiedged trailed. 
t didat ner. 
MASSACHUSETTS Ar a Ma equired Non-binding; write- iC nt, Eiser we Z 3 
etere e elec- | nt, delegates, 
t t dele ate wr rife- 
€ edged ft n= t 
Jate 
PENNSYLVANIA Ags Ze Fe d Not required |Preference > election of Closed |Stevenson 96 percent Eisenhower toc percent 
trict delegate } | of Democrat te f the te er Taft 
tate ess to be Ketauver (write- te- d Stasse 
ete 4 pe ent 
t je te e 
part ttee 
D. OF C Ma 3 Ar é ed Preference ¢ |; elect f ¢ ed steve jeteated Not held 
tt iged dele- Ke e 
yote te 
INDIANA Ma 3 Ma 24 € »d Binding (for e ba t ed Ketauve t sed Not 
e Jele- 
OHIO May 3 Fe e ed Election of € : € 4 Taft ) elegate 
t be edged t te legates a f te era e € e 
t 4 J e e > 
1nd ida te 
NEBRASKA Ma Ma e ed Non-bindir eference ; ed |Kefauver unopposed Taft t 36 percent, Eisen- 
ect | te er 1 1 Ha 1 ‘a 29 pe ent y te < 
daed dele te ¢ = ta test tassen, ’ ; 
te ¢ ¢ ercent 
Ma F é N | eference ed | Not held Taft w € 
Iged delegate Nr ite 
tes d ' t 


MARYLAND Ma Ma 4 | Required Binding preference sed |Kefauver, unopposed, State convent hose 





¢ t € t third tes Theodore Rk. Mc Ke 5 
t t ted delegat favorite s 
t est. 
OREGON May < Ma Not required; {Binding prefe er ed tever eat Eisenhower took 69 percent 
f thdraw] e ite Ketauve a t the te a a 
etit entered € € te- 1 Taft t ente t 
e t te- 
inate ; + | 





FLORIDA May 24 Ma Not required Elect f ste of dele- C sed steve nv az, tate Executive Committee 





jar e K > , Gelegate elected pred ant = 
Iged t 11 da te Ne t trant att delegate 
CALIFORNIA June Ma y eq ed Elect r ite of dele- \ ed stevenson took OU per- Gov. Earl Warren 2- e 
a te t be ent of Ve at tor fav te e 
igec t Indi date te and de te Tho H. Werde 
Kef er t 40 percent 
SOUTH DAKOTA e Ma y equired Election of slate of dele- Closed |Kefauve ate unopposed Taft defeated Eisent t 
jate e e test 
edged t indidate. 
om i 4 A a | | 
primar { } obe ber , , 
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Sheet 


On Fair Labor Standards Act 














BATTLE DUE ON MINIMUM WAGE INCREASE IN 1960 


Proposals to strengthen federal wage and hour pro- 


tection for millions of U.S. workers are rated a good 


chance of passage in the present session of Congress, 


ilthough a major fight may blow upover exact provisions 
of the final bill. While the proposals of Cong 


ressional 
Democrats go further than those of the Administration, 
both appear to accept two points in principle: 

l An increase in the $1 minimum hourly wag 
required to pay workers in interstat« 
2) Extension of the minimum wage requirements 
and overtime regulations to additional millions of work 
not covered under existing federal law. 

Controversy centers chiefly around how much of an 
se and how great an extension. If Congress in 1960 


increa 
-xtends domestic coverage to new categories of worker 
it will be the first time it has done so since the federal 
minimum wage law was first passed in 1938, 

Th 


[he major proposals: 

@ The Administration bill (S 1967) would extend the 
present $1 minimum to 3,146,000 additional worker 
In additio Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell Feb. 
19 endorsed a ‘‘modestincrease’’ inthe minimum wage of 
the 23,723,000 workers already covered. Mitchell was 
expected to spell out his proposals for a ‘‘modest 
increase’’ in Marchwhenthe House Education and |_abor 
Labor Standards Subcommittee opened hearings. 

@ The Democratic bill (S 1046), introduced by Sen. John 
F, Kennedy (D Mass.) and backed bythe AFL-CIO, called 


for a $1.25 minimum and extension of coverage to betwee! 


6 million and 11 million additional workers, depending 
} 








on amendments under consideration by the Senate Labor 
ind Public Welfare Committee, which wa xpected to 
report the bill shortly. 
tel ite [) it] P sidenti hopet s k 

Hub t H, Hu y Minn. ind | 10 B Jol ) 
Texas) all back $1.25 minimum, Minimum wa vas 
the only major question on which Vice President Nixo 
1s of February had taken no public position. There w 
reports that several Cabinet members, includi Secre- 
tary Mitchell, himself a potential GOP Vice Presidential 
nominee, Opposed an acr he-board $1.25 m mun 
ind would advise a Presidential veto if it were pas l. 
With voters’ paychecks involved, minimum wage shaped 
up as one of the big campaign issues of 196I This Fact 
Sheet gives the background to the variou oposal! 


The first successful federal attempt to 1 


working hours and establish a “‘floor’’ for wages w 

Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, sometimes called 
the ‘‘Federal Wage-Hour Law’’. It seta minimum hourly 
wage for covered workers of 25 cents, torise to 40 cents 
in 1945. It also made 40hoursthe normal work week for 
most workers covered by the lawand required employers 
For overseas 


to pay time and a half for overtime. 


possessions, however, the statutory minimum wage did not 





apply. Instead, industry committ 3 wer stabli { 
recommend minimun rccord with local co ) 
his law provided the basis for all subsequ 
(I or coverage, s cCnart p., osU 

Wartime conditions favorable to labor ser ito post- 
pone further change in the Act until 1949, wl} P . 
raised the minimu oO ts. In 1955 ra 1 n - 
imum to $1] N tl tt x t in d- 
ments strengt! wa -s O 1? P rto 
Rico and the VirginIslands, Organized labor w ressing 
wt that time for a $1.25 minimum 


The ma t f An in WO i 
wa ind hou oO tic jor th } | hy j 
A rt actual mber cc 1 1959 ( 
| bh 1 | abhor Nepal m t fi | S \ 1bo , + (0 
nN lio oO ot labor fo of about O51 » - 
ary Mitchell said,short] fter taking off l 
he w hocked’”’ to ir hat the wage-! 
covered o rbout o -third of t bor ft f 
som 23 millio xecutive, professional, | I 
self-emploved and paid farm fat N k A 
‘luded from total employment f d 
work would make up little more tt f 
of the labor fo : I} other id n of 
retail lerk farm hand lomes oO - 
tion work ind ou | salesn N f - 
nN at local trar t vsten wi k xl 7 
Oo = j j ) f N th rl pro fr} law , 
{ ca | NEY yt 1 mr 
I 1U wer! ) f x 1 ri K 
10W 
] ) rh | y iho Sr | | 
f t was | 1,efforts toam t red 
tl Oo is well a 1isin n 1 But 
O 195 xtended i 
wh the t mum was brought l ( - 
we Was a d luced, throug! ’ han id 
imendn x t certain add work M 
whil mplovt roups t x id = 
ilar] r trad xpand 11 } 
ratio r Si t perc ta of u 1 work 
() y Ww hat u oO 7 1 j \ 1 
ioved the fruits of coll tl b ] 1 N 
lerpi ing to barga 1 rovided | i fed l 
wage floor, while unorganized workers in reta rad 
mall business and other activities had recour the: 
to bar I or federal wa protectio ind Y 
conti 1 to make less than 75 cent n hour 
Extension of coverage to many of th inprot ) 
workers was termed of keyimportance by backers of bot! 
major proposals before Congress. In introducing his bill 
in 1959, Kennedy said wage differentials and rising living 
‘osts were leading to th ‘creation of a depr ed class 
within our own society -- a class of workers whi hough 
th ir mployed, ar ondemned to a way of life that 
metansietytaerei staan) Re ending March 4, 1960 -- PAGE 349 
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falls further and further behind the standards enjoyed ‘engaged in’’ interstate commerce (see chart). S 1046 








by American workers as a whole....’’ In allowing this, made a specific policy declaration that detrimental labor 
Kennedy said, ‘‘We undermine the general prosperity conditions in such establishments constituted unfair com- 
of the Nation, which rests upon purchasing power. We petition and a burden and obstruction to interstate com- 
promote the spread of slums, of crime, of disease...we merce. However, the bill included provisions limiting 
weaken our moral position as the proud symbol of the its application to establishments that did a specified 
blessings of democracy....”’ amount of business annually. These excluded many 
Secretary Mitchell, testifying May 19, 1959, said he small businesses, 
believed that wage legislation should ‘‘concentrate at this One new feature of the coverage section was ‘‘estab- 
time upon meeting the urgent need for more extended lishment’’ coverage, under which minimum wage and hour 
protection.’’ He said this should be done ‘‘without delay”’ protection would be extended to all workers inestablish- 
ind before making further increases in the minimum: ments doing more than $50,000 annual business when it 
“Otherwise, the minimum wages of the covered workers was found that any individuals in the establishment were 
will be so much higher than the wages of many of those entitled to protection, Existing law applied only to indi- 
without protection that the problem of providing reason- vidual employees involved in interstate commerce, not 
able and practical wage protection in new areas will to employees of the firm or businessas a whol 
become increasingly difficult.... Every time vou raise The bill as amended by the Subcommittee would re- 
the minimum without dealing with the coverage problem, move or reduce many existing exemptions and would apply 
you make the coverage problem that much more difficult the new $1.25 minimum to the following new categories: 
to get at.’’ Retail and service establishments, including stor 
[he direct wage impact of the coverage provisions of hotel, restaurant and theatre chains grossing more than 
the Kennedy bill and the 1959 Administration proposals $750,000 annually (The full Committee was expected to 
would differ markedly. The Kennedy bill, as considered raise this to $1 million), 

‘ommittee, would raise the income of some 2.5 million Laundries grossing more than $250,000 annually or 
of the new workers it would cover, and of some 3.6 loing 15 percent or more of their busi! ; with com- 
million presently covered workers, since the remainder mercial customers. 
were receiving the prescribed minimums already. By the Construction workers in businesses witha i] 
same token, the direct wage impact of the 1959 Adminis- of $50,000 or more. 
tration bill, based on extending the present $1 minimum, local transit workers, seamen on American f] 
would be to increase the wages of about 659,000 newly vessels, switchboard aperators not operating from tl r 
covered workers. Because of its relatively small national homes, employees in the fish processing industry and 
wage impact, critics termed the 1959 Administration pla logging operations emploving more tha ight person 
ineffective. Mitchell, on the other hand, said in the May In all such cases, wage protection, and in me 
1959 hearings that ‘‘if the Congress were to act on our cases overtime protection, would be brought into for in 
recommendation, it would bea milestone in anarea where the following stages: 
they have never acted before.”’ 

Effective Date Hourly Rate Overtime After 
Bills Compared 
First vear $1.00 16 hours 
Key provisions and legislative status of the two Second year 91.10 +4 hours 
major bills were as follows: Third year $1.20 42 hours 
@ S 1046 -- This bill was introduced Feb. 16, 1959 by Fourth vear 91.25 +0 hour 
Kennedy, approved with amendments July 10, 1959 bythe 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Labor Subcommittee The Subcommitt bill specifically exempted wholl 
and considered in executive session in February 1960 by family operated businesses from coverage (so-called 
the full Committee. Senate passage was regarded as ‘*Ma and Pa’’ stores), 
likely. A companion measure, HR 4488, was introduced As approved, it alsocontained special provisions that 
Feb. 16, 1959 by Rep. James Roosevelt (D Calif.) but applied to businesses like small laundries and drug stor 
the House took no action in 1959 and was expected to not grossing enough annually to be covered bythe defini- 
narrow the bill’s provisions if it took action in 1960, tions applying the proposed new $1.25 minimums, Under 
S 1046 as approved by the Subcommittee raised the these special provisions, most small businesses doing 
minimum for presently covered workers to $1.15 three under $750,000 annually and laundries doing under 
months after enactment and to $1.25 a year later. $250,000 annually were to be brought under the minimum 
Its coverage provisions introduced several new con- wage provisions, but not the overtime provisions, but for 
cepts in minimum wage legislation. It extended coverage them the minimum was to be $1, effective 18 months 
beyond persons ‘‘engaged’’ in interstate commerce and ifter enactment. This section, bringing the minimum wage 
the production of goods for interstate commerce, and law into the corner laundry or drug store, drew heavy 
brought in as well those employed in enterprises ‘‘en- criticism, and even the AFI.-CIO let it be known quietly 
gaged in activities affecting (interstate) commerce.”’ that it would be willing to see the section dropped, because 
‘Activities affecting’’ interstate commerce would include it might endanger the bill’s chances of enactment. The 
ictivities ‘‘necessary to’’ interstate commerce or to the full Committee killed this section during its February 
production or distribution of goods in interstate com- deliberations. 
merce, The clause provided the basis for shifting th This change accounted for a large proportion of th 
coverage provisions of the Act, but its precise applica- reduction of coverage between the Kennedy bill ip- 
tion was complicated and in some cases might depend on proved by the Subcommittee and the bill the full Committee 
court interpretations. It was designed particularly to was expected to report. (See chart) 
bring in retail, service and other industries which might In other provisions: S 1046 extended overtime pro- 
not be covered otherwise because the workers were not tection to motor carriers and pipeline mplovees; 
. hind br chis & inant anastpeiaden Week ena March 4, 1960 <-- PAGE 35) 
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*xempted the newly covered seamen from overtime pro- 

tection; reduced the overtim« xemption of processors 

of agricultural commodities; exempted non-profit hos- 

pital ducational and similar institutions from wage- 
1 


hour coverage; increased wages 15 cents an hour for 


Puerto Rico and other overseas possessions 


workers in 

where minimum wages wer t by industry wage com- 
mittees; and included tips in computation of wages. Em- 
ployees probably would signa chit vouching for the amount 
received in tips, and employers would be required to 


make up the difference where tips fel! below the minimum, 
@S 1967 -- Th Administration bill, introduced May 
15, 1959 by Sen, Winston | 


panion measure, HR 7490, submitted June 2, 1959 by Rep. 


Prouty (R Vt.), and a com- 


Congress and the Court: 


\rticle 1, Sectior 


8 of the U.S, Constitution, giving Congress the power 


to regulate Commerce,..among th several states’’ 
minimum wage legislation has been one of the key 
battle-grounds. 


loday Congr sional authority in the wage 


field i ibject to little dispute, [:xtension of wage and 


hour protection in 1960 to ‘ 


ind hour 


iCtiviti iffecting’’ inter- 
state commerce, as proposed by the Kennedy bill (S 
1046), would add a further dimension to federal regula- 
tion in the wage-hour field, but would 
‘onstitutionally, and in contrast to the charged atmos- 
phere of the early 1930s, is today likelyto arouse little 


setno precedents 


legal dissent. Federal wage legislation to date is 
ummarized below: 

1913 -- First state minimum wage law went into 
ffect in Massachusetts 

1918 -- Cong: nacted a law governing minimum 


wages paid to women and children in the District of 
Columbia. 

1923 -- The Supreme Court ruled the District of 
Columbia law unconstitutional Adkins v. Children’s 
Hospital), terming it a violation of the due 
clause of the 5th Amendment, This decision served to 
ffectively halted 
national minimum wage efforts for a decad 


invalidate similar stat laws and 

1931 -- Congress enacted the Davis-Bacon Act, re- 
quiring prevailing wages to be paid laborers and 
mechanics on Government construction jobs. 

1933 -- Congress enacted the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, setting up a system of ‘‘codes of fair 
among different trades and industri 
ind oth 
ment, The codes were to bedrawnup by representatives 


competition’ 
covering hours, wage conditions of employ- 
chosen by the trades and industries themselves. Upo 
ipproval by the President, they were to become binding 
on all persons engaged in each trade and industry, with 
heavy fines for violation. Some 500 codes were put into 
operation during the first year of the act, The sam 
year seven states passed laws providing for investiga- 
tions to determine whether wages paid were fair and 
re 1sonable. 

1935 -- The Supreme Court declared the NIRA 
unconstitutional (Schechter Poultry Corp. v.U.S.), find- 
ing that Congress had stretched the commerce power 
unreasonably to include manufacturing, and had dele- 
gated legislative authority to the President, 


PAGE 352 -- Week ending March 4, 1960 & ed tovwha 


Peter Frelinghuysen Jr. (R N.J.), provided for extension 
of wage, but not overtime, coverage to all employees of 
enterprises employing 100 or more persons in a number 
of specialized categories presently exempted. These 
included: hotels, and laundries and retail establishments 
doing more than half their business in-state, seafood 
processing, transit systems, small telephone exchanges, 
taxicabs and seamen. Another provision, called the 
‘million dollar infiow test’’, extended both wage and 
overtime coverage to all employees of enterprises not 
otherwise exempted in which 100 or more persons were 
mployed and which received for their operations $1 
million or more annually in merchandise or supplies 


] 


that moved directly across state lines to the place of 


Minimum Wage Landmarks 


1936 -- The Supreme Court ruled that neither the 


Federal Government nor the states were empowered to 
‘nact a general minimum wage law (Morehead v. New 
York ex rel. Tipaldo), The same year Congress enacted 
the Walsh-Healy Act requiring that prevailing wages be 
paid in production of goods under Government contract. 

1937 -- The Supreme Court March 29 ruled the 
minimum wage law of the state of Washington constitu- 
tional (West Coast Hotel Co. v. Parrish), specifically 

urning Adkins Children’s Hospital and making 
possibl 


>» a reconsideration of federal legislation estab- 


overt 


lishing wage and hour standards in areas involving 
interstate commerce. In a famous related decision 
April 12, the Court ruled that manufacturing fell within 


the scope of Congressional regulation under the com- 


merce clause (National Labor Relations Board v. Jones 
laughlin Steel Corp.). 

The same year President Franklin D. Roosevelt 

asked Congress to establish minimum wage and other 


employment standards and convened a special session 


ifter the House failed to tak 
iction during the regular session. However, the Hous 
again balked and recommitted the bill to committee. 
1938 -- After long and heated debate, the Fair Labor 
Standard Act (PL 75-718, 29 USC 8) was passed and 


signed by the President June 25. 


Nov. 15 for this purpose 


, 


It set an initial 25 
cent minimum hourly wage, to be raised to 40 cents 
by October 1°45, in employee categories covered. 
For coverage provisions, see chart p. 350, No major 
*~hanges have been made in domestic coverage sin 
1938.) 

1941 -- The Supreme Court Feb. 3 upheld the Fair 
Labor Standards Act (U.S. v. Darby Lumber Cc 
Related decisions: The Court ruled in 1941 that activi- 
ties affecting interstate commerce, regardless of degree 
or volume, fell within Congressional power of regulation 
National labor Relations Board v. Fainblatt), In1942, 
the Court recognized the authority of Congress in 
activities which affect commerce but are not themselves 
nature (U.S, v. Wrightwood DairyCorp.; 


commercial it 
Wickard v. Filbur 

1949 -- The Fair Labor Standards Act was 
imended, raising the minimum hourly wage to 75cents 
‘ffective Jan. 25, 1950, 

1955 -- The Act was again amendec I 
minimum to $1 per hour, effective March1,1956. (1955 
Almanac p, 321) 


, 
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Fair Labor Standards Act 
business. The million dollar inflow test would extend t ind these were offset \ t I f 
coverage of construction workers, and provide coverage communities, 
for all employees in a number of big business enter- In May 19, 1959 testimony bef t S 
prises in which only certain employees were covered committee, Wage and Hour Adm tra Cla 
under the FLSA, (Critics attacked the test on grounds l.undquist, answeri questions about the 700. 
that it was confusing, that it attempted tomeasure some- said that of the 2.1 millionemplo\ iffected by t 56 
thing for which statistics wer ot available and that it increase to $l, about 1,800 were dischar lor Wise 
was susceptible of violation through altering the method idversely affected, accordi to form 7 
of procurement. ind this was ‘ rt ’ a small per f 
For tips, S 1967 woul llow the Secretary of Labor However, h } t i 1 number of low-w - 
to det m the aver ymount wi h could b xpect tries, Co tranio of work na | > 
i adjust accordingly the prescrib minimum wage to $1.10 figur would indica that tt 1 t 
be paid by tl moployer. Neit r S 1046 nor S 1967 comp! ‘ T} id 5 yf NW 
mad y chang xisti xemption for f inc: Ss ( t w-wa ? t 
work rt of fi \dn ty io posit re k 1 
proposals (a stimated 41 p oO n ) 
Arguments industries wer rni than $1.2 S 
+} | y hy y St dar ‘ ca fo * 4 
labor Position -- Sum p arguments i lvers mployment onditio 1 
favor of S 1046 in testimony May , 1959 before t ticabl witho subst | rta 
Senate labor Subcommittee, AFl.-CIO P1 ident Gee irning power,’’ Secret Mit N 
Meany id the proposed increa to $1.25 wa modest testimony, ‘‘Ma of t work whi 
O ** in terms of human 1 1 \ we talk bill propos to | it would ne ) \ 
terms of $l a our or | , W r ot talki bout -- instead t would lose t ol 
poverty -- we are talk bout tution,’’ M Mitcl 1 mp 1 OW-W 
said that tl average industrial w iS p mor because t W ost drat ff 
than thr tin 1S much the federal minimum w i minin wa nec? H 1id th k 
over th ‘vious nine y rs, 1 that n at $1.25 i employn tintl lust thro I tor 
the minimum would be about $1 und \ i ) wa incr vould a ( f 
wag manufacturing industri | fa r if low- than 1956-5 and recom! led 
W Wdustries and retail groups to k D pa witl t risk i t : 
tional wa tr is was creati ’ wid ¢ ilf’’ Other p t 
betw high-paid and low-paid workers and lepr 1 @ ‘‘I don’t think t I wo } vit 
cla ’ of workers This, Meany said, red 1 purchas- who iv tha tl I A \ 
} ower, weakened tl conon 1 wa ocia ilt wid read f ‘ 
i moral disgrace’’ to the Natio @ Altho , k } " 
Ot r proponents of S 1046 ,ar that t ost of inc a of **$3 |! on plu a 
raisi wa to $1.25 for workers already covered it would b fficult t tl Vi ( 
would be only | percent of the total wa bill for t t ly result in def p! 
worker -~ the same percenta is t 1955 i Jur major a ment 1 t t 
from 75 ts to $l -- and that f tl nt W i W I I ) ) A 
increa wel pa 1 on tot consume? d r wo f t of curt OVI 
l ’ t we 1no pr iably aff I opport » w Ot 
S box | S4fo stima f ) <¢ 
the minimum wag Mo 195 ( I A 
: itio o« is ha d ) port |! l | M I 
han sin In hi h 12, 1959 annual report throug! 195 t 
to Congres minimum wage, Secretary Mitchell t $1 minimu! f ly col t H 
opposed any increase at that time, “‘beca of t ffect indicated that wit pect fe) f 
it would have on tt economy, specially inthe low-w mploy yw I yt ted xl ) 
industries.’”’ Mit ll said hi ynclusions W tl m W "Ww ) ft 
on a 700-pa Labor Department report. After studying substantia I I WwW -W 
this report, George Meany Mar ’5 senta letter to Vit lust? 
President Richard M,. Nixor nd Ho Speaker San 
Rayburn (D Texas) in whic! 1: ‘It is one thing for Opposing Forces 
the Secretary to Oppose an increas the minimum wa 
on t basi of hi own beli i prejudices. Iti It FL -CI Ok ral t t 
quit other, and we think repret sible, matter fort il] 1 has tert tio t 
Secretary to pretend to the Congr s that his oppositio! priority for tl 196 | t 
i based upon thi report r Meanv said tl It Ort n mum wa t { ner 
no way’’ substantiated the Sec iry ypposition to for passa I la ll w i f 
increa in the minimum, and showed that t previo hotel, retail, restaurant, thea oO , [00 - 
rea to $l id been ‘‘r lily tak stride by tl m fa 1 ot! ( i oO 
rican economy, and a remarkably smooth adjustment Na tail M I Na f 
was mad ¢ l tl South, tl region most aff ted,’ Ma f tur . mt r ( mi r or t U.S. 
M y iid that e\ t industries where o W 1 ind ma A n ts ad W et 
xpect diff Ities, there were remarkably fewi ffects W i I d flat; W na would 
" wet pa: “ 1 nd M y j ] Of = ie GI 35 
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Som 
1rious 

(1) 
use wage 


of the facts a 
minimum 
Inc rea 


to the 


in th 


se 


or .8 percent of total wages of 
required inth 


| 


1d 
irgum¢ 
innual wage 


(2) Increase 
bill to raise wag of Cov 
$1.25: $1.1 billion, again 1 | 
covered workers. Inc VS 
or four-tenths of 1 percent. 


t 
(3) Percentage 


raise 6.8 million 


figures 


‘red workers 


Facts and Figures 


used to shore up 
nts: 


bill required to 


>1 minimum in 1955: $560 million, 


covered workers. 
-existing annual wage 
k in 1960 to 
ercent of total wages of 
to $1.15: $452 million, 


of their wage bill required to 
newly covered workers in 1960 to 
nedy bill): 5 percent. 






t) Avera hourly pay increases required by 
1955 increa to $1: 15 cents; by 1960 increase to 
$1.15: 9 cents: to $1.25: 15 cents. 

5) Minimum as a percentage of average hourly 
industrial wrnil 1955 ($1), 53 percent; 1960 
$1.15), 50 percent; 1960 ($1.25), 54.5 pe recent, 

(6 Number of covered employees irning less 

in specified minimums: 1955, $1.00, 2.1 million (L( 

percent); 1960, $1.15, 2.4 million (10.2 percent) 
1.25, 3.6 million (15.2 percent 

) Number of presently covered workers whos 
wag would be raised by various specified min- 
imums 
luine imbalance, hardship and loss of jobs in a 

number of fields; and covered areas better left to 


states. 
11¢ 


regulation by the 


ill proponent 


1 state minimum wage 


regulations 


covered only a fifth of the workers excluded from federal] 
protection and were inadequate; opponents said the states 
were better able to base minimum levels on prevailing 
local conditior 

However, a umber of factors were working fo 
passage of some kind of bill in 1960: The general 
prosperity of the country; a desire by Congress to 


sweeten 1ts 


labor record after passage of the I 


andrum- 


$1.05 -- 1.3 million (5.4 percent) 
$1.10 -- 1.8 million (7.5 percent) 
$1.15 -- 2.4 million (10,2 
$1.20 -- 3 million (12.7 


percent) 


percent) 


$1.25 -- 3.6 million (15.2 percent) 
(8) Earnings distribution in 1959 in 13 low- 
wage industries on a nationwide basis (including con- 


fectionery products, canning, knitting mills, textiles, 


various clothing, household furniture, toys, small 
leather goods, costume jewelry, others): 

Paid less than $1.05, 17 percent: less than $1.15, 
30 percent; less than $1.25, 41 percen 

(9) Earnings distribution in the South alone of 
the same 13 industries plus sawmills and wooden 
containers: 

Paid less than $1.05, 37 percent; less than$1.15, 
95 percent; less than $1.25, 67 percent. 

(10) Increases in national indices, 1956-59: 


Industrial wages: 
Productivity: 


Prices: 


15 percent 
S percent 
9 percent 
11) Average industrial [965 <= § 


19060' «= $2.29. 


Was 


Griffin labor reform bill in 1959; the powerful support 
the bill was getting from Democratic Presidential con- 
tenders; relatively passive opposition from some of thx 
big retail firms affected; and acceptance by some Southern 
} } 


businessmen of the importance of increasing the purch 
ing power of low-paid workers. 
On the 


front, there were indications that the 
AFL-CIO, ied with expanding its membership in 
fields to compensate in manufacturing, 
not likely to to get the 
$1.25 minimum and might bargain harder for the former 
than the latter. 


labor 


concer 


new for losses 


was sacrifice extended coverage 
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PAGE 354 -- Week ending March 


f, 


] 


HOUSI SENATI 
Requested Committ I 1 | Comn Passed Final 
< 9 615,000 $ 76 35 $ 6( 35 $ 5 8.3 
34,533,001 ) 533 000 , OOO 
42, 403,000 237,118,276 37,118,276 
38,513,300 3] 98 600 31 8,600 
| 
853 1,795,414, 0f ’ 114,00 | 
| 
1,031,323,264 252.12 864 260,455,864 


1960 








Presidential Report 








EXCERPTS FROM PRESIDENT’S SPEECHES IN SOUTH AMERICA 

















Arrival in Rio employment of consecrated intelligen t iy vorld harn 
ious with basic moral law, 

Excerpts from President Eisenhower's speech on his arrival R Je Janeirc Adhering to tt se beliefs we hav tal t T i? 

Feb. 24 mental systems: we have constantly mainta fr 

inmarred by s le explosi 1 we |t “ 
.(U.S, citizens hare with you this fervent wish: that war gether to establish and strengthen the Or tion of Ar 

ind all forms of coercion be forever banished from the earth; that States, the United Nations and other ) 

iders of all nations hearken to the prayers of their peoples for organizatior 

peace, with justice -- for a peace founded on mutual respect, We of the | ted Stat idmire Bra 

understanding and collaboration -- a peace in which the race of constructive leadership in hemispher world aff , and 
for armaments will give way to a constructive, cooperative attack W ilut your statesm who 

gains 11 , ignorance, and po rty -- ye act h makes ritica t tiona tuatio or | 
neighbor s such as that oved by o twocountries ealit Stat ind o or mor fo pul 

hroughout the world Speaking a -- oO I i - we W I 

H 1942, the for mi of the Am can repul s know, that the f t ponsibili f { ‘ 

oiced this hemispher jetermination to defend itself work for velfare of its own peo ts OW 

Fascist aggression. Her representativ of the Americas met We would emphasize that hea 
in 1947 to proclaim in solemn treaty thatan attack on one Ameri- tl creative talents of the peoy hem “ 
ca republic would be in attack o 11] -- a principle ow conse- ful 7 t While w ) I t 
crated in other treaties vital tothe survival of the free world Tt whi jon i t r S t ( N 

Rio Treaty of 1947 has enabled the nations of this hemisphere to we would look for ‘ ied outside temporarva 

ve in peace, free of the fear that any one of them, how r weak ) l lopment t m ) i I 
or sma would ha it vend e chal d by another, how- ment as a fr t t 19 t N 
ver stro or larg repaid all that was t ] K the mea 1 

Brazil and the United Stat hav ilwa i 1 together was not violated -- nor w our f. i 
p and friendship Constant collaboration h heen mutual Yo Na xper I primar luet ‘ ° 
benef l I hope that my brief visit here will emphasize tl t bor ’ markable | { nor N W 
j of my Government and all the people of my country to of the United Stat ire proud t 
str t bonds ¢ have r 0 1 th t of t I ( fe 

( I lement. We seek only temporary assist . Unit 

I dersta nutual convictio ment ind i Br OW t he $2 

ili problems ex I resolved to the be fit ( 1 be added of tiona A 

of both natic hiy fforts to build a obta majo t of tl fund 

stro! fr I r, freer world Tt i I htv, but I { N 

Thank yo on w! I ? hro t A W x 
the h fit ind t omplexit of 1 cr i 
ope 
Brazilian Congress others will } king your help -- a sceking which I know 
Oo unrewarded 
Excerpts from President Eisenhower's Feb. 24 speech t t sess f the 
Brazilian Congress MUTUAL RESPECT 
.If the heavy burdens of my office permitted, I would trav ( rd ponsibilit ) ood 
to the largest cities and remotest villages of all the Americas, to hemisphe 
sp-ak of these responsibilities and of how, together, we may pos- We, Brazil and the United Stat hold th ( 
sibly bear them successfully. Since I cannot do this, I trust that conviction that relations amo t 
what I say here will be accepted by the Governments and peoples haracterized by mutual respect, juridical equa 
of all the Western Hemisphere nations as an expression of hope respect for ach human being, regard of | r 1 or 
from the millions of my country to the millions who constitute olor, and a willingne to hely ynothe: romot I N 
Latin America. bei of all our people. 

It is fitting, I think, that Ishoulddothis here, at the beginning Neither of us covets one acr f land fron ot Nod rt 
of my present journey, for youof Braziland we of the United Stat wish to prosper at another’s expens We d tw mpo 
hav lwavys worked together for the spiritual unity and material our particular form of democracy upon anotl Rat f tly 
advancement of the hemisphere. If it were physically possible for ind persistently, whi voiding all form f int t \ ro- 
us to do so, I am sure we would speak with a single voice to all claim our hope that the nati of the hen ? A 
our neighbors of this vast continent.... cording to its own ¢ l ind | 

| know that your brave men, who knew the horrors of war, free governn t 
pray with me now that their children andtheir children’s childrer We pray that all of us w reject cruel t 
will find a better way -- thatinthe future the deep, abiding desires . t out t de i f 
of humanity will prevail over the arrogance and ambitions of mis- of r ppropr va 1 
guided or willful leaders; that consultations will replace coercior rk for the r t of demo 
that mutual understanding will eliminate threat and crude accusa- 1Z ha onstantl howr ) { 
tion; that the earth, -casting aside the sterile use of resources for 1 community of fre lemocrati i t 
arms, will yield its rich bounty to all who are willing to work i lea! of mispheric cooperatio 
freedom. You, lik we, ist upon freedom of hoic for 

I am confident I shall not be thought presumptuous in suggest- And vou, like we, aspire tothe day when poverty, h t i 
ing we -- our two nations -- could speak with a single voice. For ind discrimination in all forn will become f 
our basic ideas have a common inspiration; man in his sonship In proposing Operation Pan-America, Brazil | tak 
under God, is endowed with dignity, entitled to equality in all portant initiative for the demo t J lopr rae 
human, social, and political relations, and destined, through the hemisphere The high purpose of this imaginat m™ f 


n 


yr 
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list shed President -- to attack the problem of underdevelop- 
m I ollaborative effort -- is one which my Government en- 
lor It is for this reason that we have joined with Brazil ir 
q in early meeting of the Committee of Nine; this com- 
mitt ould a lerate the fo 3] ific project 
I i this plan into ity 
p me here to renew t ‘+h I have made re- 
peated the United States itself stands ready, and will continue 
to u rth f itions to join in thi inti ffort: to devot 
I ortions of tt ivi made possible bydisarmam 
t i ) t ograr if peaceful d lopment 
\ br t lea despite the fact that we are now Cart 
I rd throughout t world that our own internal 1 
ition req it Ut Management 
- tall I vid lud ignificant volun of t 
1 i tal and t il a ta Oo itin Am 
I that t, | assur oO t my Government 
A t nmiti ts outside this hemisph i ( 
nood ww it onsibilitic imo th n 1 
t lefault. In i, tl ommitments and On - 
t and fF | of tt im roblem -- pr 
I ud of the f vorld 
I I {i responsibility which we may speak 
4 y] the larger 1 
nm of f f 1 ra) Natio! OW DO 
A tual a I yn would the only r ilt 
ont N ww utter prepostero I 
r } f fa of artt } 5 219 { wit 
x Now, w \ 1 1 blood -- only a great emptin 
f nhat 1 t t of death from the ski for al 
" i I t i honestly, and effec- 
f , t mp iti oO bility of 
i - ot o of al ountr 
’ I yf i rreat Is, we face anew 
l f lom, totalitarianism or demo- 
O i 1 NW on thi ) quent and clear tl 
vords of n would not b lightening 
| 1 paral fron | ) yf f do oO 
N fa OJ whl diay Dri 
| t mank | ynt ttoo id 
| f commo ) of Y ligr ind of mora 
\ 4 ) er ted wl i philoso- 
y . God, tstl vy mea 3- 
1 so ft ills Christianit 
of tt ) * and hort ks to return man- 
’ old fata t Oo pt of t oI pot t stat d 
of Br 1d we of n yuuntrvd ot iv that this philo- 
i ot t oO ma ot r to that t = 
1 system of tyra y, if they wis We would feel a great 
v for them, | we would respect their right to choose such 
} tem H th key to our policy -- tt right to choos 
H b wi imply as a ialienable right of birtt 
vuld fr fom to fore) ir guid yhilosopt t r fort 
) mer t 1 xis of progres 
But we would co it intervention in tt ter iffair 
f n i i f power, whether by invasio oercio 
) I or led lenying freedom of cho to the peo- 
vork throughout the world for a guaranteed peace, free of 
i tside interferer ’ for rising levels of human well-being, 
t if <iom -- tt is the greatest of the responsibili- 
wl h you of Brazil and we of the United States now share 
It is to confer with your distinguished President and hi ol- 
! bout tl bila mispheric and global problen 
I 1 am making my brief stopto Brazil and your neighbors in tt 
outhland 
Argentine Congress 
xcerpts f e ent F 26 addres enos Aires to the Not 2 
Congress of Argent 
...l hough the peoples of the United States do not know your 
history, philosophy and asf ations as well as they should -- and 
this is a serio hortcoming which, despite distance and < - 
lar language, simy must be overcome -- nonetheless 
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mindful of the extraordinary efforts you are making to restore your 
national economy. We hope and expect that the solid economic 
foundations you have been building will soon result in improved 
living standard 

I am happy tl 
made it possible for some of our credit agencies to extend to it a 


at Argentina has created conditions which have 


During the last few year 





significant program of dollar cr 
public and private lending agencies ofthe United States, and inter- 


national financial institutions to which wecontribute substantial] 


i i 
have joined in lending toArgentina approximately a billion dolla: 





his is the most intensive program of financial cooperation to have 
b carried out in th ry of the hemisphere. 

In a nation that is truly determined to develop, pita ne 

sential instrument of production. If thereisa shortage of capi- 

t oduction and living standards suffer simultaneously. New 








ipital, if accompanied other instruments of production in- 
luding technical proficiency -- in this case provided by Argentina 
-- 1S quickly translated into mor production, mor ind better- 
paid job ind higher livir tandards. Everybody gains in tt 
oO 
FOUR AIMS 
W of tt Un 1 Stat proud tha 4 D b ( 
i st our march toward f 
l words so undid 1 ir that » 1) th \mer is 
in possibly mi lerstand m I wish t mpl again our 
p desire 
First, to s everyvo of th America tions make steady 
onomic progress, with the blessing of this advance react 
its peopl 


Second, to cooperate in as sound a way as we can within the limits 
of our ability, in helping the American nations attain their just as- 
pirations -- andto persuadethem and others to joinina world-wide 








effort to th les 1 | ~d progress in fr ion 

Third, while adhering strictly cy of non-interv 
ind mutual respect, to applaud the triumph of free self-govern- 
ment everywhere in the world W jo not urge emulation of tl 
United States, but we know that human beings, sacred in th ight 
of God and more majestic than any institutions th may creat 
will in the lo sweep of history never be cor t witl y form 
yf slavery or coercio 

Fourth, to bring ever closer the realizationofa world in whict 
peace with freedom is guaranteed, and i hichthe 1 oduc - 
tive power of mancanwork constructively for the betterment of al 
humankind, 

As perhaps you know, I have recently tra i to Europe I 
Middle East and India. I am now at the halfway point in th - 
too-brief trip through South America. In June | shall go to th 


Soviet Union and Japan. Whenthose journeys have been completed 


I shall have visited many countries, large and small -- industrial 
and agricultural communities, highly developed nations and som 

‘wily emerging. In all these travels I have had one paramount 
interest: to assure everybody of my Nation’s peaceful intent and t 
jo what I can to promote the cooperation of all in th ause of 
peace with freedom 

I have emphasized that we seek peace, but only in freedom. 
If peoples were willing to give up their liberty and their personal 
lignity, they could readily have peace -- a pea n which a rg le 
great power controlled all other nations, 

Ghengis Khan, Tamerlane, Alexander the Great, Napoleon, 
Hitler and others sought to establish that kind of peac But alway 
peoples and nations have rebelled against their false, self-se1 
joctrines. We do not want an imposed peace, We want, rather, 
cooperative peace in which the peoples of every nation have tt 
right of free choice -- the right toestablish their own institutions, 
to live by their own cardinal concepts and to be free of externa 
pressure or threat 

These are deep-seated desires held passionately in commor 


by the peoples of the United States and Argentina. We share a con- 
suming wish for a just peace, in reedom, and together we hope t 
} ' 


have machines capable of destruction turned exc ly to con- 





structive purposes 
These shared aspirations spring from a common heritage 


from Europear 





Both our countries won their independe 
powers. The drafters of our Declaration of Independet 


pro- 





claimed that all men are created equal, endowed by their Creator 
with certain equ: 


inalienable rights, among them life, liberty, and 
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the pursuit of happiness. In Argentina, Esteban Echeve 1 said ment to cooperate with you to tl xtent t or 
‘*Equality and liberty are...the two poles...of democracy.’’ In the feasible, i welcomed and may contribute t } " f 
ed States, Abraham Lincoln described democratic government your great country 





is ‘‘of the people, by the people and e, 
In Argentina, Juan B. Alberdi declared: ‘‘ Public freedom is 


no more than the sum...of the freedoms of all.’’ 


of the United States carefully separated the Legisla 


he Constitution 
, &xecutlve 




















: ° te " y + € € we 
and Judicial Branches of our Government. In Argentina, the reat is P . 
Arturo Frendizi of Arce ee be o Fah. 3 
' - tf ° = | “yt 7 n 
lib r, Jose deSan Martin, stated: Displaying the most excellent 
pr i 5 rs not at all when he who makes the law; he wh 
t Tt I A 
. t fe ort is iia ee fr 
carri it out, is also he who judges it. : 
a States of Amer 1, having conferred on matters relat 
founding fathers and ours acted upon the same gr t 2 : . 
: . ee _ , a freedom am turala material opport t fort f 
hopes and expressed almost identically the same wisdom, 1] Ss pea ae 
fs : 1e Americas, have decided to issue a jointd ra : - 
of cour « surprising Ihe vision of true freedom < ot he 
, t iffirm the detern ition of their respectiv vernn f t 
jlimmed | barrier of | lage or distanc : . 
It wa ice possib o think of democratic freedom a 
Improv g standards result fron on 
matter of purely national concern. But now, in a world of exact : : 
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Political Notes 








ANTI-HOFFA DEFENSE 


The Congressmen singled out by International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters President James R. Hoffa as his 
special targets in the 1960 election Feb, 25 announced the 
formation of a group to help them use and “‘highlight’’ 
the issue in their campaigns. The organization will be 
called the Committee to Reelect Hoffa-Threatened Con- 
gressmen. Permanent chairman will be Kenneth C, Mc- 
Guiness, a Washington, D.C., lawyer. (For background, 
see Weekly Report p. 139) 

McGuiness March 2 told Congressional Quarterly 
that the Committee would be available to help all 56 
House Members who had been attacked by Hoffa. It would 
work, he said, through the distribution of literature to 
constituents and by encouraging people particularly in- 
terested in this issue to publicize the story. He said there 
would be no direct action against the union, McGuiness 
said most of the Members had indicated they would work 
closely with the Committee. 

Four of the Representatives on Hoffa’s list have an- 
nounced that they will not run again. They are Henry 
Aldous Dixon (R Utah), William E. Hess (R Ohio), Wint 
Smith (R Kan.) and Keith Thomson (R Wyo.), Dixon and 
Hess plan to retire while Smith and Thomson have indi- 
cated they may have political plans in other fields. 

Reps. Carroll D. Kearns (R Pa.) and William H, 
Ayres (R Ohio) will work closely with McGuiness in an 
advisory capacity. McGuiness, who worked for the 
National Labor Relations Board as a lawyer and whose 
present practice is primarily in labor law, has not been 
in political work before. 


NEW YORK SPECIAL ELECTION 


Simon M, Koenig, 46, will be the Republican candi- 
date for the seat of former Rep. Isidore Dollinger (D) in 
New York’s 23rd District in a special election March 8. 
Koenig, a domestic relations lawyer, was defeated by 


Dollinger in 1958. Dollinger received 71.5 percent of 


the vote, Koenig 17.7 percent and Hector Mathew, a Lib- 
eral party candidate, 10.8 percent. Koenig had called the 
1958 campaign ‘‘a chipping-away process, to build some- 
thing.’’ 

The Democratic candidate will be Jacob H. Gilbert. 
No word was available March 2 on the candidate of the 
Liberal party. (Weekly Report p. 224) 





State Rou ndup 


@ CALIFORNIA -- Gov. Edmund G. Brown March 2 
asked the California state legislature to abolish the death 
penalty in the state. Brown, atthetime of his controver- 
sial Feb. 19 stay of execution for convicted kidnapper 
Caryl Chessman, had said he would ask the end of the 
death penalty. (Weekly Report p. 321) 

Vice President Richard M. Nixon, visiting his native 
state, was asked his opinion on the issue. He said he 
thought it would be bad law to consider repealing the 
penalty in connection with a single case. 


Sen. John F. Kennedy (D Mass.) March 2 announced 
he would not enter the California Presidential primary 
unless a candidate other than favorite-son Brown entered. 
Kennedy said he was staying out in the interests of party 
unity in the state. (Weekly Report p. 322) 

@ MAINE -- A Feb. 24 announcement by Miss Lucia 
Cormier (D) of Rumford, minority leader of the Maine 
house of representatives, that she would run for the Demo- 
cratic Senatorial nomination brought on the possibility of 
the Nation’s first woman-to-woman fight for a Senate seat, 
Sen. Margaret Chase Smith (R) will seek reelection and 
has no primary opposition to date. Thomas |., Maynard, 
a Portland salesman and former state representative, 
has announced against Miss Cormier. 


@ NEW JERSEY -- Former Sen. H. Alexander Smith 
(R NJ, 1945-59) March 2 resigned as a special consult- 
int to Secretary of State Christian A. Herter. State De- 


~ 


partment officials said Smith intended to work in New 
Jersey politics. 

@® NEW MEXICO -- Former Gov. Edwin lL., Mechem (R 
1951-55, 1957-59) March 1 entered the primary for the 
Republican gubernatorial nomination, | 
by Albuquerque lawyer and county district attorney Paul 
Robinson. Entered against Rep. Joseph M. Montoya (D) 
were five primary opponents including state senator Gene 
Lusk and Antonio Montoya, 

@ VERMONT -- Gov. Robert T. Stafford (R) Feb. 18 
announced he would enter the Republican primary forth 
nomination to the House of Representatives. Stafford, 
46, serving his first term as Governor, will have two 
opponents, state representative Claude Dern of Dorset and 
state representative Robert T. Gannett of Brattleboro 
lhe winner will oppose Rep, William H. Meyer (D), elected 
to his first term in 1958, the first Democratic Represen- 
tative from Vermont in more than a century. 


WILLIAMS RETIREMENT 


Was oppesed 


Michigan Gov. G. Mennen Williams (D) March 3 an- 
nounced he would not run for a seventh term. Williams 
is expected to concentrate his attention on the national 


political scene, leading the Michigan delegation to th 


Democratic National Convention as a favorite son, I 
1 voice in the formation of the platform and perhaps 
serving in a Democratic Administration. Williams hac 
been at odds with the state legislature on the handling 
(Weekly Report p. 


laving 


of the state’s financial crisis. 
1459) 


MIDWESTERN CONFERENCE 


The Democratic Midwest Conference, with leaders 
representing 14 states with 458 Democratic National Con- 
vention votes, will meet in Detroit March 25-27, Sched- 
uled to attend are former President Harry S. Truman, 
Sens. Stuart Symington (D Mo.), John F. Kennedy (D 
Mass.), Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.) and Wayne Morse 
(D Ore.), Govs. Robert B. Meyner(DN.J.)and G, Mennen 
Williams (D Mich.), Rep. Chester W. Bowles (D Conn.) 
and National Chairman Paul M., Butler. 
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Committee Roundup 
AIR FORCE MANUAL PRICE HEARINGS 
OMMITTIEE -- ou Un-American Activities COMMITTEE -- Senate Banking and Currency, Pro- 
Hill.) HEARING -- Feb. 25 on statements linking duction and Stabilization Subcommittee. 
S. churches and Communism intwo Air Force manual HELD HEARINGS -- On a bill (S 2382) authorizing 
R erve Non-Commissioned Officer Course, Student the President to order hearings by a Government agency 
xt, Individual and Group Defense’’ and ‘‘Guide for on any proposed price increases which appeared to threat- 
rity Indoctrination.’’ (Weekly Report p. 284) ‘n the stability of the economy. (1959 Weekly Report 
PEeSTIMONY -- Feb, 25 -- Air Force Secretary Dud- p. 790) 
y sharp said t raining manual had been withdrawn TESTIMONY -- Feb. 24 -- Sen. Joseph S,. Clark 
fter protests byt -million member National Council @ Fa. ponsor of S 2382, challenged opponents of the 
f rcl of r heca mention of individuals and bill to come up with a better solution to what he called 
rou was improper ough | 1id it was proper in the ‘‘administered price inflation,’ 
rity id ! of ot tionabl state- Rep. Henry S, Reus 1) Wis.), sponsor of an iden- 
t .wi yuld isinterpreted and get the iY tical House bill (HR 6263 said tt legislation wa 
) to diff It yhary 1] ‘I don’t think w 1imed pr isely it pricing policies in concentrated 
| | tar f Det Thomas 5S, Gat J industri where pri were frequently raised with 
polo to t . a id | n reported int little regard for the law of supply and demand. He said 
t ill called for no Government interference in man- 
A ked iat training manual churclt ment decisions orintt ‘ollective bargaining process. 
ommuni tater t lraw from tlouse Un- "W propo imply that these important price and 
i Activit IM Mitte materials, Shar] iid way lecisions in tl ol ntrated industries -- wl 
| oO uubt that t were authentic al- price increas iff t virtually every America -- 
actu | ot cl ked indetailto find whet b iven a public heari it Which the facts on pr S, 
itements Ww it ofits, wa ind productivity are disclosed fully and 
} t tater tint manuals that Ameri- impartially Re { 
) | ) } t rivt to KI yw’ ibout rtal National ff Manufacturers said th bil 
t A t out of context. H vould disrupt order marketing and distribution of 
\ wa ra rom! for ision of tl ood ind would i i flationary pressures, Cha les 
t tat t Fel 3 by a it . sii J x ti ic president of NAM iid 
) ’ vould | Shar] vid tl traln- mn Sur would lead to less reliance on the market- 
\ { without 1 ition of na is th regulato yf the onomy, toincreased Gov- 
tio i I ) ord 1 areview of al rn la ! ntrol andtoa stifling of individual 
; 
oO t } is | Va] Y ) | ft 
t reted ’ tater t tl Fel 5 <- } J, Saulnier hairman of t 
t tv ol t nit ma l informatio ! Y ] t oO of t.conomli¢ Ad yr vid ti 
t ! i N l.atet me day, S irk bill w mischievous ind lamaging”’ 
1 Walt tatlo Wa l or? t 1} or N I if l op int 1 yvsten ot wa ind 
y! { ) Ww tl i? W Y tr ) fal ry? ) ol : 
PME} ne I $ -- Spok Valt | Hoad pr tir tl imber of 
ort Prot t tf te tall \n rica ) | ( i r yt Us rged r t1o of ti bill 
r her p | million nd the Int \- oT round iS Saul r ts imme- 
| Co t ! tGat : fiat f tw ( ike pri 101 i inst 
ais — . t of tl raini may of y ond to ket for 5 of IPpPlV and manda 
I Mel } ) I11.), who at \ t t ito Worker FIL-CIO), 
1 of l Military Manpower Uti ition Subcom - ! ted t bh bh j t ri y but not 
tt planned to hol Mar military man- to wa ; 
in CX t10 Gat 1 1 Sha ) 1id t t " 
I qu i I oO --a 1ousS 1O ( -- rl i Banki S tnro 
t ul il oO mor i Y t if Y A ~ nki Wi Ta! +} 
I to 8 ¢ 11d i a ry lent ro rin would be t 
j rd th ‘ j fron ist ' fr , r;( len of. inflati 1 , 
tor t { - I rl } t ti mmitt y WV . ny i conf ) tha 
7 | ) | AA f \T t for th Natio } I 
t ) i b circu i I rd id hear Ss wo 1 ‘‘etf 
{ l ir\ Y j int rat yT nu 1Y 1 ) W t rml lO it 
1 for r yr [ im lav sal nm iff I nter Dut t t ifi 
Nit | Ww t } I [ Int 
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JOINT ECONOMIC REPORT 


For the second time in recent weeks, the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee split along party lines in its Feb, 29 
report (S Rept 1152) on the President’s Economic Report, 
transmitted to Congress Jan. 20. (Weekly Report p. 106) 
In fact, the conclusions reached by the Committee’s 
Democratic majority, led by Chairman Paul H, Douglas 
(D I11.), and by its Republican minority were restatements 
of opposing views first set forth in the Committee’s Jan, 
26 report (S Rept 1043) on its 10-month ‘‘Study of Em- 
ployment, Growth, and Price Levels.’’ (Weekly Report 
p.. 172). 

The majority concluded that the President's ‘‘status 
quo’’ budget and Economic Report were inadequate to meet 
economic growth objectives. The Administration’s own 
estimate of a $510 billion gross national product in 1960 
‘‘would be $20 billion to $30 billion below the economy’s 
potential output,’’ and implied that unemployment would 
ierage close to 5 percent forthe entire year. Blame for 
this was attributed tothe Administration’s ‘‘undue empha- 
sis on fighting inflation’’ at atime whenthe general pri¢ 
level promised to remain stable through 1960, 

[he majority then repeated its earlier recommenda- 
tions for changes in federal economic policy by: 

® Reordering budget priorities, by such steps as elim- 
inating waste indefense procurement 
controls on price 
subsidies, whil« 
research. 

@® Closing ‘“‘the most flagrant and inequitable loopholes”’ 
in the tax law, which could add $4 to $5 billion to federal 
budget receipts. 

@® [:asing monetary conditions. by allowing 
the money supply to time at about the 
same rate as gross national product, allowing for norma! 


, applying production 
supports for corn, and cutting business 


channeling more funds to education and 


ind credit 


‘Increas¢ 


Over 


velocity’’ in the turnover of money, and by reforms in 
Federal Reserve and Treasury debt management prac- 
tices, 

® Curbing the growth of business and labor ‘‘market 
power’’ by more vigorous antitrust action, an annual 


labor-management conference, and standby authority to 
review ‘‘key price and associated wage increases which 
seriously threaten economic stability.’’ 

\s with the Jan, 26 report, the Committee’s GOP 


membe 
tratiol 
ind questioned 
Democrats 


rs disputed the majority’s criticism of Adminis- 
policies, rejected some of its recommendations, 
why others had idopted when 


had remained in control of Congress for five 


not been 


years. They accused the majority of “‘continuing its now- 
discredited numbers game’’ respecting the economy’s 
rate of growth since 1953, and of “‘trying to apply their 


* ” 
depression 


economics to the problems of the 1960s. 

Regarding tax reform, the minority said: ‘‘Isit real- 
istic of the majority to suggest that under the present 
Senate and House leadership the percentage depletion al- 
lowance for oil is going to be changed?’’ GOP members 
defended the dividend credit, which the majority 
recommended repealing, as ‘‘a very incomplete and mod- 
attempt to equalize the incidence of taxation on risk 
capital.’’ The minority agreed that rising unemployment 
was a serious matter, but pointed out that “‘rapid tech- 
nological advancement brings in its wake increased fric- 
tional unemployment.”’ 

Sen. J.W. Fulbright (D Ark.)did not signthe majority 
report; additional views were recorded by Rep. Wright 
Patman (D Texas), and Sens, Joseph C, O’Mahoney (D 


ilso 


est 


Committee Roundup - 2 


Wyo.), John Marshall Butler (R Md, Jacob K, Javits 


(R N.Y.) and Prescott Bush (R Conn.). Bush said the 
majority had “‘written a campaign document for the 1960 
election,”’ 
DRUG PRICES 
COMMITTEE -- Senate Judiciary, Antitrust nd 
Monopoly Subcommittee. 
HELD HEARINGS -- On administered 


drug industry; the third phase of hearings focused 


general industry problems. Weekly Report p. 1( 

TESTIMONY -- Feb. 23 -- Dr. Austin Smit i- 
dent of the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., 1id 
Government restraints on the industry would ‘‘inevital 
slow the flow’’ of drugs. He said drug prices re 3 
percent in the last 10 years while the avera who i 
price of all industrial products rose 22 percent 

Frederick L, Thomsen, also from th ociatio 
said manufacturers’ average profit per retail dollar paid 
for drugs was ‘‘roughly 6 percent.”’ and if the 


profit were wiped out buyers of consumer drugs ‘‘o 


iverage would hardly notice the difference in prices. 
Feb, 24 -- John Blair, the Subcommittee’s chief 
‘conomist, presented figures from a 1958 report b d 
on 51 drug products which he said represented two-tl 1 
of all prescription drugs, He saidin27 cas« LOO pe t 
of all production was bv one company; in seven mor t 
was limited to two: and in nine it was limited to tl 
Smith said the figures only showed ‘‘tt ompa 
Yre producing what is needed.’’ (He laterissued ta 


ment calling Blair’s report ‘‘grossly mis ; 
Feb, 25 -- Dr. Haskell J. Weinstein, director of 

California chest hospital and former research director 

for a New York drug manufacturer, Charles Pfizer & Co 


said physicians had beenalmost “‘brainwashed”’ tothink of 
drug trade marks and that ‘‘ev 


been invented to 


n new disease st 


‘ncourage tl use of some dr 


Dr. Martin A. Seidell, associate medical director of 


Riker Laboratories in California and a former Pfizer 
Co. medical director, said in a prepared statement tha 
he had resigned his job with Pfizer because of the firn 
‘perverted marketing attitude ’’ 

The Pfizer Co. in a Feb. 25 statement d 1 
criticisms of Weinstein and Seidell and said it was “‘wort!l 
noting’’ that Seidel] signed ‘‘only after hi issistant 


received a promotion to which Dr. Seidell thought he wa 
entitled himself.’’ 

Feb, 26 -- Chairman Estes Kefauv 
statement said it 


concluding seemed clear that 


casion the conflicts betweena drug company’s advert 
people and its own doctors has not been resolved , 
ind explicitly in favor of the position taken by the doc- 
tors...this is intolerable.’’ He said absence of‘‘clearcut 


idvertising Clair 
patients’ health and that 


4uthority’’ for medical menover 


cause confusion and danger to 


drug manufacturers should see to it that their code of 
ethics on this point was ‘‘observed rigorously”’ or ‘‘Con- 
gress or an agency of Government will do it for them,’’ 
RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- Feb, 29 -- The Su- 
preme Court, in a 6-3 decision, reinstated charges that 
Parke, Davis & Co, had violated the Sherman Antitrust 
Act by conspiring to fix prices of itsdrug store product 


in areas without fair trade laws, The ruling reversed 
a June 1958 U.S. District Court action dismissing the 
case. 
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AID TO VIETNAM 


Serious shortcomings in the administration of U.S, 
economic aid to Vietnam were cited ina report issued 
Feb, 26 by the Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee on 
State Department Organization and Public Affairs, headed 
by Sen. Mike Mansfield (D Mont.), The report concluded 
an inquiry begun on July 30, 1959 following publication of 
1 series of articles inScripps-Howard newspapers alleg- 
ing waste and corruption in the Vietnam program. 

Vietnam, the report said, “‘has made great progress 
under President Ngo DinhDiem”’ and the U.S. military aid 
program had been effective. But non-military aid, which 
was started in1955 ona ‘‘crash’’ basis, ‘‘is still adminis- 
tered preponderantly as a holding action’’ without benefit 
of a long-range plan. Aid officials were unable to ‘‘pro- 
ject even in the most general terms anultimate termina- 
tion date of the program or, at the least, to anticipate 
when a substantial and progressive scaling down of grant 
iid may take place.’’ (Mansfield in 1959 urged that all 
non-military grant aid be eliminated over a three-year 
pe riod, ) 

More than 60 percent of the Vietnamese budget was 
financed by U.S, aid, largely in the form of non-project 
assistance involving commercial imports bought with 
dollars and sold in Vietnam for piasters, which were then 
placed in a jointly-controlled counterpart fund, But Viet- 
nam maintained multiple exchange rates; while American 
officials might exchange personal funds at a rate of 70 
piasters to $l, importers paid only 35 piasters into the 
counterpart fund for each $1 of aid commodities. This 
situation, the Subcommittee said, created ‘‘the impres- 
sion that the United States is losing or wasting millions of 
dollars’’ and means that ‘‘probably half of all non-project 
aid is not subject to joint United States-Vietnamese 
ontrol.’’ The report recommended that the U.S. seek 
1 more favorable rate of exchange for aid dollars, 

Concerning project aid, the report noted that ‘‘twoof 
the most successful projects in terms of achievement 
in relation to aid cost are the railroad rehabilitation and 
land resettlement, about which there was considerable 
reluctance on the part of Americanaidofficials.’’ Initia- 
tive for specific aid projects, the Subcommittee con- 
cluded, should be left to the Vietnamese. 

Another target of criticism was the American com- 
munity of 2,400 U.S. officials and dependents, now ‘‘the 
most conspicuous official foreign group’’ in Saigon. 
Among its perquisites, the report said, were a Navy 
commissary that ‘‘does well over $1.5 million in busi- 
ness’’ each year, and housing which in many instances 
‘‘would appear far above modest and comfortable in the 
United States.’’ Altogether, the report said, the ‘‘total 
recompense’’ of U.S. personnel in Vietnam ‘‘far exceeds 
the levels for Government employees in this country with 
comparable functions.”’ 

The report urged the full Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to undertake a study of pay and fringe benefits 
for overseas service. It also asked for a report from 
the Secretary of State by September on steps taken to 
implement the Subcommittee’s recommendations. 


FEDERAL JUDGESHIPS 


COMMITTEE -- House Judiciary, Subcommittee No. 


sy 


HELD HEARINGS -- On a bill (HR 6159) to create 45 
new federal district court judgeships and four new circuit 
court judgeships. 
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Chairman Emanuel Celler (D N.Y.) indicated that 
Democratic opposition to the bill had decreased since 
an Aug. 27, 1959 agreement by the Administration to 
appoint Democrats to half of the new positions. The 
Senate Sept. 10, 1959 reported a bill (S 2673) to create 
three new circuit and 22 new district judgeships. (1959 
Weekly Report p. 1294) 

TESTIMONY -- Feb. 2 -- Deputy Attorney General 
Lawrence Walsh, queried by Celler as to whether the 
Democratic appointments would be ‘‘true Democrats or 
Democrats across party lines,’’ said he believed every- 
one would be satisfied with the appointments. 

Feb. 29 -- Bernard G, Segal of the American Bar 
Assn., saying district court judges could not keepup with 
the increasing work load, supported HR 6159, 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- Feb. 29 -- The Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee Feb. 29 approved the nomination 
of James R, Durfee as an associate judge of the U.S. 
Court of Claims. (Weekly Report p. 169) 

Ihe Committee ordered reported a bill (S 2850) to 
provide for one additional circuit court judge in Chicago 
to fill the vacancy left by the disappearance of Judge W. 
I.ynn Parkinson in October 1959, The bill would provide 
that Parkinson’s position be left vacant until his fate had 
been determined, 


LATIN AMERICA 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Foreign Relations, American 
Republics Affairs Subcommittee. 
ACTION -- Feb. 23 issued a report on the implica- 


tions of Soviet bloc activities in Latin America for U.S, 
foreign policy. ‘The report was prepared by the Cor- 
poration for Economic and Industrial Research, 

The report said Administration and Congressional 
policy in recent years had tended to place Latin America 
in a position of subordinate interest, the unfavorable ef- 
fects of which had been accentuated by Communist politi- 
cal, technical, cultural and economic activity inthat area. 
It recommended a more highly developed program of 
regional specialists within the State Department, an in- 
crease in the exchange program for students and pro- 
fessors, a review of legislation prohibiting entry intothe 
U.S. of former Communists since many were ‘‘now 
staunch anti-Communists ’’, support of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank and establishment of a Central 
American Customs Union, 

By employing aggressive tactics, the report said, the 
Soviet Union had attempted to achieve the political neu- 
trality of Latin America, and it was spending $100 million 
annually in Latin America. 

[he study concluded there was active Communist 
activity in all 20 Latin American countries, but legal 
activity only in eight, and that membership of the parties 
was about 220,000. It said the Latin American Commun- 
ist parties were subservient to the international party 
operating out of Moscow and that Soviet bloc trade with 
Latin America, 90 percent of which was with Argentina, 
Brazil, Cuba and Uruguay, had increased considerably 
since 1954, 

The report said the Soviet bloc had pursued a ‘‘vig- 
orous policy of friendship toward Latin America’’ by of- 
fering large-scale loans for major development programs 
and showing a willingness to absorb much of the surplus 
commodities produced by the Latin Americancountries, 
thereby lessening their dependence on the United States. 
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McCLELLAN COMMITTEE ISSUES FIRST PART OF FINAL REPORT 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Select ommittee on Im- Almanac p. 156) and that it hoped t rov ) A { 
proper Activities in the Labor or Management Field. ‘correct tl i¢ ic | ( 
ACTION -- Feb. 26 -- Filed Part I of a three-part @® SHEET META WORKERS r} n 





final report (S Rept 1139) on the Committee’s hearings on the basi of | it ) mber ) that t 
during 1958 and 1959. The Select Committee, created in’ metal contractors in tl hicago at A 
1957, was scheduled to goout of existence Jan, 31 but wa pay sun from $250 to 100" to off of 
rranted an extension until March 31 in orderto complet Metal Worker Internatio 
its report. (For background, previous reports, see 1959 ‘privil of operati io * 
Almanac p. 31). iid officia of 1 S tr \evr A \ 
lollowing were the ‘‘findings’’ contained in Part | hicago area ‘‘participat t 
@® SECONDARY BOYCOTTS -- The report said that in ontracti projects,”’ » 
seven cases studied by the Committee in November 195% flicts’”’ testuumo on an a 1] tt tt 
hearings, secondary boycotts were used ‘‘to coerce work- the Colema C of Vichit 
Y into joining unions which they did not wish to join,’’ president of loca sa f rth 
In all but one ise, tl report rid, tl predon lent of tl S t Met 
offender’’ was tl International Brotherhood of Tean ilable t t W rmit ) 
ters, [he boycott in some cases accompanied by vio Willful perjury w om ted,"’ a 
lence, Y ulted ir conomic loss to employers and en nad forwarded a tran pt ort t til 
ployees, the report said, and in none of the cast we re I t of Justi for pr ib] ro t 
they ‘‘used for legitimate union purposes.’’ (For testi- ® NEW YORK NEWSPAPER DEL IVI | 
mony, see 1958 Almanac, p. 686), The Committee ited mitt said tt xtent of infiltration of 
1s illustrations: inderworld elements’ into Nspaper 1 
1) Waldorf-Astoria Hotel-Terminal Barber Shoy tribution in the New York area wa ck 
Ihe report described this as a 1956 dispute involvi f - Committe 1 onstitut 1 potential threat tof I 
forts to have barbers at the hotel, who had been repre of tl press.’ It 1id various new per t 
sented by the Terminal Barbers Guild, pressured into firms, ‘‘it was apparent to the Committ rr 
joining th AFIL-CIO Barbers Union report said that fund 1 to brit officia of t wy 
in order to get the hotel management to pressure Term- Weliverers’ Union of New York 
inal to get its employees to sign up with the AFI.-CIO Among its findii , the Committ 
Barber Union, the lfeamsters picketed the hotel and in March and May 1959 (1959 mana } had 
thereby shut off deliveri of supplies to it, paralyzins luced “‘irrefutable’’ evidence that t New k 
operations. ‘‘ The power of the Teamster ’ i i- ind th New ork M or order t fo 
pricious use of it, were never mor lea iemon- leliverie ! e ter strik Sept 194 
trated,’’ the Committee said were requi! to p 1 total of $45, t 
’) Nebraska Teamsters hot cargo ca In o corrupt labor repr tat through tw bor? tee! 
ise, the Committee said, the Teamsters, seeking to sign fixers,”’ The two were identified as Harold ¢ 
1 contract with Coffey’s Transfer Co. i 1955 without was ontl payroll of the Neo-Gravure Print 1 
ring the consent of the employe , instigated con- Corneliu Noonan, head of local 173« I 
lary boycotts which eventually forced the firm out of lLongshoret ; ‘ : The Committe ris iid it had 
busin , despite the fact that the firm ultimately won ‘‘incontrovertible’’ evidence that the American Weel 
‘very legal proceeding it brought against the union in order to avoid interruption of deliver . was forced t 
ourt and before the National lL.abor Relations Board. pay Harold Gro $28,000 fron ) through 19 
3) Texas Teamster hot argo ises. Occurin foubtedly for further distribution to corrupt u {fi- 
around 1955 and involving the Galveston Trucking Co. and ials,”’ 
others, tl e were similar to the Nebraska cas . 8 The Committe 1id that Harold Gro Wa | 
Committee said, but involved greater use of violet ; in charge of Teamsters l.ocal 320 in Miami Beach, | 
including bombings and one alleved killing. in 1958 and that the local wa ‘subsidized”’ at tl rat 
+) Burt Manufacturing Co. case. This repr nted of $3,000 a month by ¢t! leamsters international off 
‘12 years of harassment”’ through u of a secondar [he report said the subsidy wa ve rsonall thor ! 
boycott by the Sheet Metal Workers International A n, by Teamster President Jan R, Hoff 
(AFI.-CIO) in a dispute involving representation of Burt Ihe designation of Gro is head of ‘“‘this rach 
employees by another AFL.-ClO affiliate, the United Steel- local’’ and the $3,000 monthly subsidization m¢ il 
workers of America, the report said. The firm had a con- vear after Hoffa made cieanup”’ a iran to th 
tract with the Steelworkers Union, the report said, but Committee, “evidence not only Hoffa’ omplet lis- 
Sheet Metal Union members refused to install product honesty but also hi ontemptuous attitude toward the U.S, 
made by Burt on the grounds the products were not mad Senate and all law and order,’’ the Committ vid, It 
by members of the Sheet Metal Union. The Sheet Metal iid ‘‘further proof of this’’ could be found in tl tab 
Union made no change inits boycott policy despite a ceast lishment of the ‘‘so-called antiracketeeri ommis- 
ind desist ruling from the AFI.-CIO executive board, th 3ion’’ in the Teamsters union, headed by ex-S« Geor 
report Said. Hi. Bender R Ohio 1955-57). Thi ommi ey the 
The Committee said the hearings on these cases Committee concluded, ‘‘was formed merely for purpo 
were in large part responsible for the inclusion of the of deception -- toconceai from the Committee, the courts, 
secondary boycott and hot cargo provisions in the 1959 ind the public generally Hoffa’s dependence on and obliga- 
|.abor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act (1959 to (racketeerins lements.”’ Weekly Report | 13) 
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The Committee noted that Gross and Noonan were 


indicted Sept. 24, 1959 on charges of conspiracyto extort 


i] 


520,000 from the Hearst Publishing Co., and that Gross 
wa onvicted Dec. 11, 1959 of federal income tax 

Sion OF ish payments he received through Neco- 
(Gravure Printing Co, It said his resignation from |.oca! 
320 was announced |) 17, 1959 

Committ 1id these hearings helped convince 

it that one of tf reatest contributing factors to cor- 
ruptio in the labor-management field is the lack of 
moral coura ind se of public responsibility on the 
part of employers.... Until such time as management 
realiz its t ponsibilitic ind resists these pressuré 
there is little possibility of stamping out the racketeer 
influence in this field.’’ The Committee expresscd it 
ip] iation of tl open and frank testimony”’ by offi- 

ils of the New York Times and Neo-Gravure Printing 

é AMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS -- The Committee said 
that on the basis of preliminary hearings Auy, L&, 1959, 
it believed political spending by both labor and manage- 

ould be thoroughly investigated during a general 

>| ion vear, but that since the ommittee would go out 
ot isten ortl this would ive to be left to some 
fut ommitt 


FARM PROGRAM 


OMMIIT Th. -- House rriculture., 

IGAN THEARINGS -- On the general farm program 
VV h oO W 

PES EIM( - feb, 29 -- Representatives of tl 
National Farmers Union, including JamesG, Patton, NFI 

lent, propo 1 a program of producer marketing 
i ment In addition to its stated aim of giving the 
farmer a bigver vol in controll production, the NFU 
vid such a program would reduce the Government's sur- 
plus stockpile and increase farm income, NI°U endorsed 


» bill (IIR 10355), sponsored by Rep. W.R. Poage (D 
*xas) and l6other Democrats, which would permit farm - 
to work closely with tl \griculture Department 


{ 


1 devise ways of 


through farmer advisory committees to 
production of crops. Underthe Poage bill, the 
farmer advisory groups would consult and work with the 
Department on farm programs for specifl commodities. 
It would permit the Department to setup nationwide mar- 
keting quotas for acommodity after two-thirds of the pro- 
ducers of that commodity give their consent, [he quotas 
then would governthe amount of the commodity an individ- 
ual farmer could sell. Farmers whose market price fell 
below a certain ‘‘fair’’ price would be eligible for direct 
subsidy payments from the Government. 

March 1 -- The president of the American farm 
Bureau Federation, Charles B. Shuman, said a program 
of rigid nationwide marketing quotas and production pay- 
ments, as contained inthe Poage bill, would be a long step 
towards ‘‘collectivization of farmers in the U.S,”’ 

Production costs of the magnitude that would be re- 


quired by the proposed legislation -- the inevitable regi- 
mentation that would be necessary to enforce sucha pro- 
gram -- and the proposed limitations on payments to 


individuals would level per family farm income and reduce 
even our most productive farmers to peasant status,”’ 
Shuman said. 

The AFBF president urged anincrease inthe conser- 
vation reserve to 60 million acres withinthree years and 
a general move toward elimination of controls and lower 
price supports for surplus crops. 
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COMMON-SITE PICKETING 


COMMITTEE -- House Education and Labor, l_-abor- 
Management Relations Subcommittee. 

ACTION -- March | approved a bill (HR 9070) to per- 
mit common-site picketing at construction sites. 


BACKGROUND -- In 1951, the Supreme Court upheld 
1 1949 National labor Relations Board ruling (Denver 
Building Trades Case urtailing common-site picketing 
1s a secondary boycott, Inthe Denver case, the NI.RB held 
that where a numberof contractors were engaged in a joint 


nture or in subcontractual relationships ona construc- 
tion job, a union that struck against or picketed one of the 


firms was guilty of secondary boycotts against the other 
firms if the effect of the refusal to work or the picketing 


vas to stop the work of or deliveries to and from the 
other firms. 

The result of the Denver ruling was sharply to cur- 
tail union activities at common construction sites, and 
nions argued that t ruling deprived them of the right to 
strike. President Eisenhower in 1959 asked a change in 


law on commonssite picketing, but a provision em- 
lis request was deleted from the Labor-Manage- 
raent Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959, (1959 Alma- 


bodying | 


~ 2, 168, 170) 


A 


\s approved by the Subcommittee, HR 9070 permitted 
1 union to strike against or picket one member of a joint 
enture or of a group of firms with subcontractuai rela- 
tionships without being liable to secondary boycott charges, 

Highlights of Feb. 16-29 hearings: 

TESTIMONY -- Feb. 16 -- Richard J, Gray, AFL- 
CIO building trades department, said construction work- 
ers were effectively denied the ‘‘basic freedom”’ to engage 
in peaceful picketing because of a ‘‘technicalityinthe law 
which did not take into account special facts of the building 
ind construction industry.”’ 

Feb, 23 -- Robert Patten, Carolinas Branch, Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America, said thatif there 
was complete unionization of construction work, which was 
‘inevitabl under HR 9070, thousands of non-union Negro 
mployees in the Carolinas would be thrown out of work 
hecause virtually all construction locals in the region 
xcluded Negroes. 

Feb, 26 -- Frank J. Rooney, Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, opposing HR 9070, said it would: 
ncourage picketing, extend shutdowns to neutral em- 
ployers who happened to be located onthe same construc- 
tion site, weaken the control of responsible international 
union officials over the locals, encourage the transfer of 
inlawful disputes and secondary boycotts involving use of 
materials and supplies to the construction site, result in 
1 virtual closed shop for the industry, legalize secondary 
boycotts in jurisdictional disputes between unions, and 
through an increase in work stoppages raise costs and 
consequently prices. Rooney said the NI-RB had ruled 
many times that unions might conduct lawful pickets or 
strikes against employers with whom they had a primary 
or direct dispute, and that this applied to construction sites 

Feb, 29 -- Under Secretary of labor James T, O’Con- 
nell, supporting HR 9070, said the Denver Building Trades 
ruling had the effect of ‘‘diminishing the right to strike of 
employees inthe constructionindustry.’’ He said any con- 
struction firms engaged in joint ventures, or having con- 
tractor-subcontractor relationships at a single construc- 
tion site could not validly be regarded asso ‘‘neutral’’ that 
they ‘‘should be insulated from the effects of otherwise 
lawful primary concerted activities’’ by employees. 
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GULF STATES MEMBERS PROPOSE IMPORT QUOTAS ON SHRIMP 
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CO llouse Vote 6. 


wrese j ngres na rd 


House Rejects Amendment to Include $50 Million for Urban 


Renewal, Slum Clearance in 1960 Supplemental Money Bill 


6. HR 10743. Second Supplemental Appropriation Bill for fiscal 
1960. Yates (D Ill.) amendment to appropriate $50 million, 
1S proposed in the budget but refused by the Appropriations 


Committee, to liquidate obligations already made for urban- 


renewal and slum-clearance grants. Rejected 158-187 (D 139- 
19-110), Feb. 29, 1960. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporti! 
President's position. (See story p. 333 
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CQ House Vote 6. 
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Pressure Points 


@ ABA TAX PROPOSALS -- Tax legislation prepared 
by the American Bar Assn. was introduced Feb. 23 by 
Reps. Wilbur D, Mills (D Ark.) and NoahM. Mason (R II1.), 
chairman and senior Republican of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. The purpose of the bills (HR 10591, 
10592), Mills said, was to make available to lawyers, ac- 
countants and interested citizens the ABA’s recommenda- 
tions for amendments to the Internal Revenue Code. 


@ |LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE -- David J. 
McDonald, president of the United Steelworkers Union 
(AFL-CIO), Feb. 25 told an audience in Granite City, 
Ill.,that he would ask President Eisenhower to appoint a 
permanent committee of 10or12 business and labor lead- 
ers to meet with the President at least six times a year 
to discuss pressing economic problems. 


@ INDUSTRIAL SECURITY -- In protest to the Feb. 20 
Executive Order (No. 10865) establishing a revised indus- 
trial security program, the Workers Defense Fund said in 
a letter to the President Feb, 22 thatthe order contained 
‘‘wide loopholes’’, The American Jewish Congress Feb. 
22 urged the President to invite public comment both on 
the order and the ‘‘basic issue’’ of whether such a pro- 
gram was necessary or operable without use of secret 
data. (Weekly Report p, 295) 


@ TELEPHONE TAX -- New York Gov. Nelson A, 
Rockefeller (R) and state officials arrived in Washington 
March 3 for talks on the telephone-use tax. The group 
planned to appeal to New York’s Congressional delegation 
to vote against the extension of the 10 percent federal 
tax, currently due toexpire June 30. Rockefeller had said 
previously that the Government should turn the tax over to 
the states for educational needs. (Weekly Report p. 310) 


@® KKK ORGANIZES -- The Knights of the Ku Klux Klan 
Inc., a new white supremacy group, Feb. 29 said it had 
launched a drive to recruit 10 million members from 10 
states H.J. Jones of Jonesboro, Ga., imperial wizard, 
said the organization was the result of amerger of inde- 
pendent klansmen from 17 Southeastern and Southwestern 

‘states. He claimed a membership of 42,000. Among the 
states to be visited by klan organizers, known as ‘‘klea- 
gles,’’ are New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware, Jones said 


@® SELF-EMPLOYED RETIREMENT -- George J. 
Burger, vice president of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, March 2 sent telegrams to eachmem- 
ber of the Senate Finance Committee, urging approval of 
legislation (S 1979, HR 9, 10) to extend retirement bene- 
fits to self-employed persons. He said a poll of NFIB’s 
membership of about 150,000 showed 75 percent for the 
legislation, 22 percent against and 3 percent not voting. 
1959 Weekly Report p. 1095) 


@ AMERICAN LEGION -- In the first of a series of 
legislative recommendations to the House Veterans Af- 
fairs Committee, the American lL.egion March | proposed 


the construction of convalescent cottages on the grounds 
of Veterans Administration hospitals for aging, chron- 
ically ill veterans. Martin B, McKneally, national com- 
mander, said this would free hospital beds for those need- 
ing active medical care and would help alleviate what he 
called a serious problem of overcrowding at VA hospitals. 
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@ LOYALTY OATH -- The National Student Cornmittee 
for the Loyalty Oath Feb, 25 said the presidents of 14 
colleges and universities had indicated support for the 
‘oyalty oath and non-Communist affidavit requirements in 
the National Defense Education Act. Of the 14 schools, 
six were named: Defiance College (Ohio), University of 
Vermont, Harding College (Ark.), LeMoyne College 
(N.Y.), Norwich University (Vt.) and Temple University 
(Pa.). A bill (S 2929) sponsored bySen. John F, Kennedy 
(D Mass.) to repeal the affidavit requirement was ap- 
proved by the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
Feb, 2. (Weekly Report p. 187, 195) 


® AFL-CIO -- The monthly publication of *he AFL- 
CIO research department, ‘‘Labor’s Economic Review’”’, 
March 5 said there was a ‘‘realdanger’”’ that 1960 unem- 
ployment would remain close to the 5.2 percent figure 
recorded in January. It said the recent boom was due to 
the rebuilding of inventories and would probably ease off 
soon, Only a rapid increase in sales, production and 
jobs could eliminate the danger of a recession in 1961, 
the report said, and the Administration's tight money 
policy was heading off any such increase, 


@ FARM BUREAU -- The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration Feb. 29 told Congress it should cut almost $1.2 
billion from the Administration’s $4,175,000,000 request 
for mutual security funds in fiscal 1961. Ina release 
timed to coincide with hearings on the mutual security 
program by the House Foreign Affairs Committee, the 
AFBF legislative director, John C., Lynn, said the balance- 
of-payments situation necessitated a cut in foreign aid 
ippropriations to $3 billion during fiscal 1961. Fiscal 
1960 appropriations totaled about $3.2 billion. 


@ RAILROADS -- The board of directors of the Assn, 
of American Railroads Feb. 26 expressed opposition to 
1 bill (S 3020) designed to make it more difficult for 
railroads to discontinue passenger service on an unpro- 
fitable line. The board, made up of the chief executives 
of 20’ major roads, said the legislation ‘‘could sabotage 
efforts to revive and maintain strong passenger train 
services.’’ S 3020, as introduced Feb. 11 by Chairman 
Warren G, Magnuson (D Wash.) of the Senate Interstate 
ind Foreign Commerce Committee would repeal section 
14a of the Transportation Act of 1958 (PL. 85-625), a 
section empowering the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to permit the dropping of trains on short notice after 
a showing of financial loss. Since the passage of the Act 
Aug. 12, 1958, the board said, ‘‘only 86 trains and two 
(train) ferries have been completely discontinued out of 
1 nationwide total of 3,600 trains.’’ 


@ TARIFFS -- Announcement was made recently by the 
liberty Lobby of the formation of a special Trade Policy 
Committee to work for passage of a bill (HR 10181) de- 
signed to reestablish a system of flexible duties and 
tariffs. As introduced Feb. 4 by Rep. Noah M. Mason 
(R Ill.), the measure was identical with a bill introduced 
in the 85th Congress by former Sen. George Malone 
R Nev. 1947-59), Malone was named as_ research 
director for the Trade Policy Committee. HR 10181 
would amend the Tariff Act of 1930 by repealing the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934, which set up the re- 
ciprocal trade system; and reestablishing the authority 
of the Tariff Commission to set and adjust tariff 
rates. 











CQ Senate Votes 20 through 25. 
No Congressional Record Roll-Cal! Vote Numbers. 


Votes on Quorum and Adjournment Proposals 
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20. Civil Rights Proposals. Johnson (D Texas) motion that the 23. Civil Rights Proposals. Johnson (D Texas) motion to direct 
Senate adjourn at 5 P.M. on Feb. 29 rather than hold an the Sergeant at Arms to request attendance of absent Senators 
around-the-clock session. (This was a test motion to get in order to produce a quorum. Agreed to 62-7 (D 35-7; 
formal Senate approval of Johnson’s previously announced R 27-0), March 2, 1960, The President did not take a 
intention to hold an around-the-clock session.) Rejected 10- position on the motion. 
67 (D 8-45; R 2-22), Feb. 26, 1960. The President did not 
take a position on the motion. (See story p. 331) 
24. Civil Rights Proposals. Johnson (D Texas) motion to table 
21. Civil Rights Proposals. Morse (D Ore.) test motion that the an Ellender (D La.) motion that the Senate adjourn at noon 
Senate adjourn at 8 P.M, on March 1. Rejected 6-55 (D 6-28 on March 2, Agreed to 64-6(D 36-6; R 28-0), March 2, 1960. 
R 0-27), March 1, 1960, The President did not take a posi- The President did not take a position on the motion, 
tion on the motion. 
22. Civil Rights Proposals. Johnson (D Texas) motion to direct 25. Civil Rights Proposals. Johnson (D Texas) motion to table 
the Sergeant at Arms to request attendance of absent Senators Ervin (D N.C.) motion that the Senate adjourn until noon the 
in order to produce a quorum, Agreed to 55-5 (D 30-4 following day. Agreed to 65-7 (D 36-7; R 29-0), March 2, 
R 25-1), March 1, i960. The President did not take a posi- 1960. The President did not take a position on the motior 
tion on the motion. 
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Senate Tables “Free Speech” Amendment to Dirksen Provision 


On School Desegregation Orders and Votes 


on Quorum Motion 












































26. Civil Rights Proposals. Johnson (D Texas) motion to table 
Long (D La.) amendment specifying that the Dirksen (R III.) 
amendment on obstruction of courts’ schgol desegregation 
orders could not be interpreted as preventing freedom of 
speech to advocate separation of the races, Tabling motion H 
igreed to 64-8 (D 34-8; R 30-0), March 2, 1960. The Presi- 
dent did not take a position on the motion. (See story p. 331) 
27. Civil Rights Proposals. Johnson (D Texas) motion to direct 
the Sergeant at Arms to request attendance of absent Senators 
in order to produce quorum. Agreed to 56-1 (D 28-1; 
R 28-0), March 3, 1960. The Presidentdid not take a position 
on the motion. 
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What’s Ahead? 








Committee Hearings 


March 7-11 -- MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM, Senate 
Foreign Relations. 

March 8-10, April 5-7 -- AUTHORIZATION HEARINGS, 
Joint Atomic Energy. 

March 9 -- MINIMUM WAGE, House Education § and 
labor, Labor Standards Subc 

March 9 -- NATIONAL CAPITAL AIRPORTS CORP. 
(HR 8735), House Interstate and ForeignCommerce, 
[Transportation and Aeronautics Subc, 

March 15 -- REGULATORY AGENCIES COQODI OF 
ETHICS (HR 4800, HR 6774), House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

March 15-- VETERANS LEGISIL ATION, House Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

March 15 -- CREDIT FINANCE CHARGES (S 2755), 
Senate Banking and Currency, Production and Stabil- 
ization Subc. 

March 15-17 -- U.S. EXPORTS AND WORLD TRADE, 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

March 16 -- U. S. AFRICA POLICY, Senate Foreign 
Relations. 

March 21-22 -- SINO-SOVIET BLOC TRADE, Senate In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

March 2?-25 -- ATOMIC ENERGY RESEARCH, Joint 
Atomic Energy. 

March 24 -- COMMUTER SERVICE (S 3020), Senate In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

March 29-30 -- U.S. TRADE AND COMMON MARKETS, 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Political Events 


March 6 -- NEW MEXICO FINAL FILING DATE, Con- 
gressional primary. 

March 7 -- MARYLAND FINAL FILING DATE, Con- 
gressional primary. 

March 8 -- MASSACHUSETTS FINAI FILING DATE, 
Presidential primary. 

March 8 -- NEW HAMPSHIRE PRESIDENTIAL PRI- 
MARY. 

March 9 -- CALIFORNIA FINAL FILING DATE, Presi- 
dential primary. 

March 10 -- NEW JERSEY FINAL FILING DATE, Presi- 
dential and Congressional primaries. 

March 11 -- NEBRASKA FINAL FILING DATE, Presi- 
dential and Congressional primaries. 

March 11 -- OREGON FINAL FILINGDATE, Congress- 
ional primary and petitions entering a name in 
Presidential primary. 

March 14 -- MARYLAND FINAL DATE, Presidential 
primary. 
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March 18 -- NORTH CAROLINA FINAL FILING DATE, 
Congressional primary. 

March 18-20 -- WASHINGTON DEMOCRATIC LEADER- 
SHIP CONFERENCE, Spokane, Wash, 

March 24 -- INDIANA FINAL FILING DATE, Presiden- 


tial and Congressional primaries. 


March 25-27 -- DEMOCRATIC MIDWES1 CONFER- 
ENCE, Sheridan Cadillac Hotel, Detroit 
March 25-27 -- COLORADO DEMOCRATIC ILEADER- 


SHIP CONFERENCE, Denver, Colo. 

March 31 -- KENTUCKY FINAL FILING DATE, Cong- 
ressional primary. 

April 1 -- DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FINAL FILING 
DATE, Presidential primary. 

April 1 and 2 -- CALIFORNIA FINAL FILING DATES, 
varying by iocale, for Congressional primar 

April 2 -- IOWA FINAL FILING DATE, Congressional] 
primary. 

April 2-5 -- REPUBLICAN WOMEN’S CONFERENCE, 
Sheridan Park Hotel, Washington, D.C, 

April 4 -- MAINE FINAL FILING DATE, Congressiona 
primary. 

April 5 -- WISCONSIN PRESIDENTIAL AND CONGRESS- 
IONAL PRIMARIES, 


Other Events 


March 7-9 -- WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE, 
conference, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas. 

March 10-11 -- NATIONAI CONSTRUCTION INDUS- 
TRY CONFERENCE, Chamber of Commerce, Wash- 
ington. 

March 10-11 -- NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON ON- 
SUMER PROTECTION, National Assn, of Attorneys 


General, Washington. 


March 14-17 -- NATIONAL FARMERS UNION CONVEN- 
TION, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver 
March 15-17 -- DR. KONRAD ADENAUER’S VISIT, 


Washington. 

March 20 -- CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION MEETING, 
Gatlinburg, Tenn. 

March 21 -- MOUNTAIN SHEEP VS, NEZ PERCE, Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

March 21-22 -- CONFERENCE ON SCHOOL INTEGRA- 
TION PROBLEMS, Federal Commission on Civil 
Rights, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 

March 22-24 -- SPANISH FOREIGN MINISTER FER- 
NANDO MARIA CASTIELLA Y MAIZ, visit to United 
States. 

March 27-April 2 -- WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHIL DREN AND YOUTH, 

April 5-14 -- COLOMBIAN PRESIDENT ALBERTO L., 
CAMARGO, visit to U.S. 
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CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY 


The Week In Congress 





7 ; : : New Hampshire’s ecarly-bird primary 
Presidential Primaries Tuesday ushers in the 1960 Presidential 
primary season. Sixteen primaries -- some involving Presidential preference 
votes, some direct election of convention delegates -- are scheduled for the year. 
Congressional Quarterly’s story explains the regulations governing each primary, 
historical background, results of past primaries inthe various states and discusses 
whether convention delegates really pay any attention to the results of preferential 


polls. All entries inthe primaries up to March 2 are noted. (Page 341) 


“Ne . . 

Civil Rights 

The Senate civil rights battle became a test of 
strength and nerves this week as the debate burst into 
a full-blown, around-the-clock filibuster with all the 
trimmings. Northerners answered quorum Calls at 
all hours of the night and Southerners held the floor, 
keeping almost entirely to the subject of civil rights 
but supplementing their speeches with time-consum- 
ing parliamentary devices. This issue of Congres- 
sional Quarterly describes the debate, analyzes the 
Administration civil rights bill and explains the Feb. 
29 Supreme Court decision upholding a key section of 
the 1957 Civil Rights Act. (Page 331, 334) 


Filibusters and Cloture 


With the Senate in 24-hour session and Southern 
Senators engaged in a classic filibuster on civil 
rights legislation, there was speculation on the possi- 
bility of attempts to vote cloture -- a cutoff of debate. 
This issue of Congressional Quarterly describes how 
the cloture rule works, lists attempts to invoke it in 
the past on civil rights legislation and carries a 
history of famous filibusters since 1841. Strom 
Thurmond, one of the men holding the floor for the 
South in the current debate, holds the all-time record 
for the length of a speech -- 24 hours, 18 minutes. 
(Page 337, 338) 


MeClellan Group Report 


The Senate Select Committee headed by John L. 
McClellan, preparing to goout of business, issued the 
first part of the final report onits labor-management 
racketeering investigations in 1958 and 1959, The re- 
port covered Committee investigations into second - 
ary boycotts, New York newspaper delivery union 
activities, the Sheet Metal Workers Union and the 
problem of labor campaign contributions. (Page 367) 





Roll-Call Votes 


SENATE: Civil rights, page 373-74. 
HOUSE: Housing funds, page 370. 








Import Quota on Shrimp 


The Tariff Commission March 16 will begin 
hearings todetermine whether imports of shrimp 
are threatening the domestic shellfish industry. 
The issue has large implications in the Gulf 
states, and Florida’s A, Sydney Herlong is spon- 
soring a House bill that would fix permanent 
quotas by country on the import of shrimp into 
the U.S, Congressional Quarterly’s Fact Sheet 
outlines the background to the controversy. 
(Page 369) 

















Minimun Wage Issue 


Pay raises for millions of workers are at stake in 
the Congressional controversy over changing the 
federal minimum wage law. Congressional Demo- 
crats are backing a bill sponsored by Sen. John F, 
Kennedy that would boost the minimum from $1 to 
$1.25 an hour and bring more than 6 million addi- 
tional workers under provisions of the federal wage- 
hour law. Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
also favors raising the minimum and extending 
coverage, but not as much as the Kennedy bill 
would. Congressional Quarterly’s story outlines the 
controversy and carries a chart indicating all covered 
and non-covered workers in different industries. 
(Page 349) 


Pace of Desegregation 


A report by the Southern Regional Council shows that 
five states of the old Confederacy have not integrated 
a single school district and six others have taken only 
token steps toward school desegregation since the 
Supreme Court’s 1954 desegregation ruling. In the 
so-called border states, however, significant pro- 
gress toward desegregation has been made. The re- 
port describes the four legislative policies used in 
Southern states to prevent or slow down school de- 
segregation: pupil placement laws, school-closing 
laws, private school plans and legislation to curb 
activities of the NAACP. (Page 340) 
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